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Affairs of Men 


IN EUROPE NOW 

Onty those who were in Paris on 
February 6th and the following week 
can understand the French political 
situation during the last nine months. 
They were incredible days. Quiet, 
sensible men in private conversation 
would suddenly shout ‘Je descendrai 
dans la rue.’ The telephone buzzed 
with the voices of excited guests 
demanding the names of possible fellow 
guests. Entertaining became an intri- 
cate game of readjustments. Friend- 
ships melted and sprang into being 
with lightning rapidity. The cad of 
your own opinion became a blood 
brother — ‘blood’ was the word. Old 
admirations and old hates dissolved in 
the fierce heat of unleashed passions. 
Your adversaries were ‘des émeutiers,’ 
you were a ‘manisfestant.’ There was 
nothing more to be said. Indeed there 
was nothing to be said. ‘Action’ was 
the universal cry. It was, therefore, 
with genuine relief that those who had 
preserved some relative sanity wel- 
comed the advent of M. Doumergue. 
M. Doumergue was not a man of any 
intellectual eminence, he had none of 
Poincaré’s astonishing ability. But the 


very fact that he was like a majority of 
his compatriots endeared him to them. 
Latin countries are envious and critical. 
As soon as a man stands out he must be 
pulled down a peg-—or preferably 
several pegs. Eminence of any sort 
turns you into a target. Better to 
destroy than to be compelled to admire. 
Both Clemenceau and Briand were 
defeated for the Presidency. 

The French in their legitimate 
suspicion of supermen are less than 
just towards their great public servants. 

This is not to imply that M. Dou- 
mergue had not many valuable — 
indeed at that momeni invaluable — 
qualities. He was shrewd, good- 
humoured, direct, courageous and 
honest. He had a great capacity for 
inspiring public affection. Was he not 
always called ‘Papa Doumergue’? His 
simplicity, his smile, his lack of chis chis, 
and above all his lack of a future, made 
him the only really popular figure in 
France. In those hectic days, common 
sense, good humour and a paternal 
manner were exactly what was required. 

How then, nine months later, did 
he disappear, leaving hardly a ripple 
on the water? 
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The English Press — with the excep- 
tion of an excellent article in the New 
Statesman and Nation —has been singu- 
larly blind to the causes and the 
significance of M. Doumergue’s down- 
fall. 

Many of the suggested reforms of 
the Constitution were sensible and 
overdue (the denial of the right to 
strike to Government employees, who 
include in France railwaymen and 
other manual workers, was provocative 
and silly). 

The Radical Socialists went the 
limit in concessions. M. Herriot, who 
had shown courageous patience in the 
Tardieu-Chautemps affair, was con- 
ciliatory to the last. No one wanted 
the break-up of the Ministry, and it 
could have been saved with a little tact 
and good will. Unfortunately the 
atmosphere of the réunions des minis- 
tres became increasingly charged. 
Personal feelings began to run high. 
Things were said which it was easier to 
regret than to forget. M. Doumergue 
may not be an ambitious man, but he 
had come to like and believe in his own 
power. Considering himself invincible, 
he had reached the ‘all or nothing,’ 
‘take it or leave it’ stage-always a 
negation of statesmanship. Then he 
hurled his bomb in the shape of his 
famous Saturday-night broadcast, of 
which his Ministers had been: kept in 
complete ignorance. This was virtu- 
ally an appeal to the people over and 
above Parliament and the Government. 
He was using the mob as a lever, 
inflaming the rioters to make a black- 
mailing point against his colleagues. 

On Sunday M. Flandin delivered 
his speech, associating himself with his 
Radical Socialist colleagues. This, for 


everyone except the Paris correspon- 
dents of the London papers, was the 
writing on the wall. 

Many Frenchmen of many different 
schools of thought breathed: “The 
Republic is saved.’ The superman 
bogey had been laid once again. 

The French are far more jealous of 
their parliamentary system than the 
English realize. M. Doumergue’s high- 
handed methods had made many 
thoughtful people remember the 
Briining décrets-lois which, by destroying 
the power of the Reichstag, paved the 
way for Hitler. 

M. Doumergue’s farewell message 
(he seems to have been as much sur- 
prised as he was disgruntled) is a 
melancholy winding-up of an honour- 
able career. To refer to ‘unarmed men 
being shot down in the Place de la Con- 
corde’ was not only disingenuous, but an 
appeal to precisely those passions he had 
been called to power in order to allay. 

The new Ministry is a typically 
Gallic paradox. M. Flandin, who 
was intimately associated with the 
Aéropostale scandal (‘Herriot-postale’ 
the Canard enchainé calls the new 
Government), was the bugbear of the 
Left. Now he is their saviour. No one 
denies the ability of M. Flandin. Heis, 


-as French politicians go, an exceedingly 


young man. His ministry includes men 
more to the Right than any who served 
under M. Doumergue. 

M. Regnier, late rapporteur du Bud- 
get, is now presumably defending a 
financial policy that he has hitherto 
violently attacked. 

M. Mandel has lost his virginity as 
a stirrer up of trouble by becoming a 
minister. The éminence grise of M. 
Clemenceau’s régime, he knows enough 
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to hang most men, and uses his know- 
ledge to keep them dangling in the air. 

Why exchange this delightful past- 
time for office? No one was more 
brilliantly effective in the Stavisky 
enquiry. His examination of the wit- 
nesses was devastating. M. Mandel’s 
colleagues will no doubt suffer from his 
wit, but they will suffer in private and 
not in public. It will be cheap at the 
price. 

* * * 


The reception of the Flandin 
Ministry has been most interesting. 
The riots, the public fury, the universal 
indignation, the national mourning 
that were expected to follow the retire- 
ment of M. Doumergue, have com- 
pletely failed to materialize. A small 
crowd shouted ‘A bas Herriot.’ Colonel 
de la Rocque and the Croix de feu sent 
messages of loyalty to the late President, 
and then nothing happened except a 
series of unprecedented majorities for 
the new Government. 

The Chambre released from prison 
is on its best behaviour. 

Created in strange circumstances 
and put together with even stranger 
materials, a real ministére d’apaisement 
now exists in France. 


* * * 


The position of Germany in rela- 
tion to the disarmament problem was 
brought into the open in the Commons 
debate on Wednesday. As usual, the 
atmosphere of unreality which befogs 
discussions on that subject was dis- 
pelled by Mr. Baldwin, who can rise 
above an occasion and give to it an 
essential dignity. The question is 
complicated. Germany is, and has 


been, re-arming with frenzied con- 
centration. The Versailles Treaty is a 
scrap of tissue paper. Are we to make 
the best of a bad job (largely, thanks to 
Sir John Simon, our own bad job), or 
are we to stick to some principle of 
honour and good faith ? 

The two pro-Nazi arguments are: 
(1) We saved you from Communism; 
(2) You drove us to our present state. 

The answer to the first is, firstly, 
that the Germany of Briining was 
certainly not a Communistic Ger- 
many, and it had the whole world on 
its side—no mean asset. Secondly, 
some observers assert that in Russia to- 
day there is a far greater degree of free 
speech than in Germany, and, with due 
regard to its ridiculous sides, intel- 
lectual life is vital and vivid, fostered 
and pampered by the Government. No 
doubt, as in other countries, the prole- 
tariat suffers (in all but name!) and the 
arriviste profits. 

The ‘second point is more impor- 
tant. No one defends the behaviour of 
the Allies since the Armistice. There 
have been faults, blunders, even crimes. 
These are matters for our consciences; 
but they do not excuse complete blind- 
ness to the present situation. It is, after 
all, the present situation with which we 
are confronted. A woman may say 
‘It is I who drove that man mad,’ but 
it does not oblige her in atonement to 
give a revolver to a homicidal lunatic. 

This appears to be our policy. 
‘The man has a revolver. Wouldn’t it 
be more intelligent to say “I gave it 
you” instead of admitting the obvious 
fact that he took it?’ Is it more intelli- 
gent? Surely not. The admission of 
the fait accompli is the beginning of the 
end of everything that makes inter- 
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national agreements possible or useful. 

Talk to any sane German — Ger- 
mans living in Germany, not émigrés — 
he will say the same thing. ‘For God’s 
sake, for the sake of the millions of 
decent Germans who are biding their 
time, make no concessions. You will be 
bolstering up Hell and retarding our 
deliverance and the emergence of a 
Germany worthy to take her place in 
the comity of nations. A Germany of 
which we can be proud and which you 
can respect.’ 

Pending that day, what is our 
policy to be? 

All problems must be dealt with at 
Geneva. There must be no private 
encouragements, no separate agree- 
ments, no secret bargaining. 

This does not mean publicity in 
the journalistic sense of the word, but a 
common front and joint decisions. 

Why did Germany leave the 
League of Nations? Because for the 
first time America, England, France 
and Italy were united in a common 
plan which reduced their respective 
armaments to a lower level than any 
that had been hoped for before or has 
been envisaged since. Germany was 
re-arming, and was determined to con- 
tinue to do so. She fled before unani- 
mity. 

Sir John Simon, whose prickly, 
finicky, legalistic and irritating speech 
had provided his adversary with a 
pretext, was the first to run; like a 
breathless bridesmaid after the fleeing 
bride. 

Herr Hitler, the Withelmstrasse, 
and all responsible Germans, were in a 
state of acute nervous apprehension. 

Reassured by the sight of the 
British Foreign Minister pursuant, they 


regained their courage and doubled 
their bluff. 

Sir John Simon had repeated his 
Manchukuo achievement. In life we 
do not go from one thing to another 
thing, but from one thing to the same 
thing! 

Less intelligent than the French 
émigrés, though we learn nothing, we 
forget everything. The Germans learnt 
one lesson from the war: that they could 
not have the whole world united 
against them. 

What a pity that we should not 
have learnt the same lesson! 

The committee of three on the 
Saar plebiscite, presided over by Baron 
Aloisi, reached perfect agreement. 
Result: immediate soft-pedalling by 
Germany. Whatever may happen 
after January 13th, nothing will happen 
before that date. Simple deduction: 
only a common front can save civiliza- 
tion. 

No one but the child of a crank — 
or possibly its father — could believe in 
an effective control of German arma- 
ments. 

* * * 

Information from Germany (from 
a Right Wing source): The aristocracy 
(who throughout have shown con- 
siderable spirit), the intellectuals and 
a majority (?) of the workers are anti- 
Nazi. The bourgeoisie; and above all 
the petite bourgeoisie, are unanimously 
behind Hitler. So are a vast majority 
—in all classes—of women. Corrup- 
tion is rampant (the possibilities of 
blackmail must be unlimited). The 
general demoralization appalling. ‘We 
no longer know the difference between 
right and wrong.’ 

There is one encouraging factor. 
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Youth is beginning to rebel against the 
tosh which it is being taught. 

A professor giving his obligatory 
racial lesson was shouted down by his 
class. 

The Professor: ‘I will call in the 
S.A.” 

The Class: ‘We are the S.A.’ 


* * * 


If by the Grace of God, or-the 
puckishness of Wotan, Herr Hitler were 
to disappear, the régime would dis- 
integrate among the dissensions and 
rivalries of his followers. The Reichs- 
wehr would then take charge of the 
situation under the leadership of either 
General Fritsch or General von Ham- 
merstein. Both are able men, and 
both, having fought in the war, are 
pacificists. The dictatorship would be a 
moderate (and no doubt transient) 
régime working in with the Left. But 
any military dictator would have the 
advantage over Herr Hitler and his 
satellites that a professional warder has 
over an amateur sadist. 

Every German émigré will tell you 
that prison there is paradise compared 
with a concentration camp. 


* * * 


M. Archimbaud’s speech did not 
so much let the cat out of the bag as 
make one wonder how far the cat had 
gone. Its purr has been none too 
silent, and the surprise lay not in the 
facts but in their revelation. M. Poin- 
caré himself, with far less reasons than 
exist to-day, flirted with Soviet Russia. 
He, too, went from one thing to the 
same thing. A lover frequently 
resembles a husband — en moins bien. 

A Russian alliance has apparently 
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become ‘du classique,’ and the French 
like continuity. 

The position of the Right is amus- 
ing —but there are always moments 
when anti-Christ is put at the disposal 
of religion. 


* * * 


The Naval talks between the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan 
are of such vital importance that one 
can only bless the comparative lack of 
publicity which they have enjoyed. 
They have benefited considerably from 
Princess Marina’s marriage. Our 
merchant princes and our War Office 
are intensely proaJapanese. (Japanese 
armaments since 1914 have increased 
300 per cent.) Is it conceivable that 
even an elementary sense of reality can 
fail to appreciate the vital importance 
of the closest possible co-operation with 
America? To alienate the United 
States would be a criminal folly which 
one can hardly bear to envisage. 

At the present moment we are 
apparently shilly-shallying in what has 
become our usual ineffective and pro- 
vocative way. 

Is it possible that Sir John Simon’s 
final achievement will be the creation 
of an Americano-Japanese Alliance at 
the expense of Great Britain? 

Even our Foreign Secretary is 
probably incapable of this tour de force. 
* * * 

Mot de la fn: (Emmanuel Aréne in 
the Chambre des députés) ‘A force de 
nous appuyer sur nos principes ils finiront 
par céder,’ 


AT HOME 
THE marriage of the Duke and Duchess 
of Kent evoked a mass emotion in the 
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nation unmatched in intensity for many 
years. These ebullitions of popular 
sentiment are quite unpredictable. The 
newspapers certainly made the most of 
the occasion, and those of them that 
habitually overdo things, overdid them 
to the top of their bent; but it would be 
unjust to suggest that the enthusiasm 
was manufactured. It was genuinely 
spontaneous, and the fact is interesting. 
The English Royal Family are justly 
popular, but, allowing fully for that, 
some people seem to have found the 
extent of the excitement surprising. 
Was it that the general feeling of 
depression and insecurity at the present 
time is so marked that public opinion 
seized on an opportunity to slacken 
the tension and release pent-up 
emotions? Or was the French com- 
mentator right who read into this 
national demonstration of loyalty the 
unconscious expression of a need? Or 
are such interpreters being altogether 
too subtle, and was the whole remark- 
able manifestation no more and no less 
than one of popular pleasure in a 
charming personality and a lovely 
face ? 


* * * 


Besides India, room has to be 
found by Parliament this session for 
several important social measures. One 
of the first things to be settled is the 
functioning of the organizations under 
the new Unemployment Act — the 
administration of the ‘dole’ and public 
assistance. Expert opinion is strongly 
divided on the merits of the Act and 
whether the unemployment insurance 
system will stand the strain of com- 
petition with public assistance. Next 
on the list comes the Government’s 


plans to aid the derelict areas. 

Following the reports of its investi- 
gators, the Government has appointed 
two Commissioners, one for England 
and Wales and one for Scotland, who 
are to have powers to initiate schemes of 
land settlement, afforestation and the 
like, and are to be given £2,000,000 of 
public money to spend between now 
and the end of the financial year. There 
will be a general wish that they shall 
interpret as liberally as possible the 
instruction. not to be afraid to experi- 
ment. Two millions of money, with 
the likelihood of more to follow, will do 
something by way of amelioration, and 
should have some value in showing 
these districts, whose populations have 
got almost beyond hope, that the 
country has not quite forgotten them. 
But the derelict areas are a far 
bigger problem than is recognized by 
these piecemeal proposals, and will 
require a much more comprehensively 
planned effort if their social miseries 
and economic wastage are to be 
arrested. 

Also down for dispatch to the 
Statute Book in the present session is 
the important Overcrowding Bill, 
which is the next instalment of the 
Government’s plans for slum clearance. 
It is satisfactory that in the midst of so 
much pressing business, time is appar- 
ently to be found to pass a Bill to stop 
‘ribbon development.’ It is only to be 
a permissive measure, and the task will 
still remain of persuading local autho- 
rities to take advantage of it, but legis- 
lation to stop this scandal is long 
overdue, and a big effort ought to be 
made to prevent the pressure of other 
business crowding it out. It will be an 
unusually congested and a politically 
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fateful session: by the time it is over a 
General Election will be near at hand. 


* ro * 


If the Conservative: Party had 
split over India, all sorts of interest- 
ing things might have happened. 
The whole political outlook in Britain 
would have changed. But the Conser- 
vative Party was quite unlikely to 
oblige its enemies by doing any such 
thing. The Conservatives don’t split, 
they leave that to other parties; and 
there was never a serious prospect of 
their committing suicide when by hold- 
ing together they can retain a reason- 
ably good prospect of remaining for 
several years to come the largest 
political party. The additional safe- 
guards attached to the Constitution by 
the Select Committee’s Report took 
much of the sting out of the Die-hard 
attack, and after the decisive vote for 
Mr. Baldwin at the Queen’s Hall meet- 
ing we have probably heard the last of 
root and branch opposition. Labour 
will oppose the Report, though it may 
not go to the length of voting against it 
on the third reading. As for the 
reactions of India, all but extremist 
opinion, after an initial groan of vexa- 
tion, seems to be coming round in 
favour of treating the Report construc- 
tively, as offering the only chance of 
Constitutional advance for several years 
to come. 


* * * 


Ships, trains, motor-cars and flying 
machines have all been in the news 
during the month. One more nail has 
been driven into the coffin of free trade 
and laisser-faire for this mercantile 


‘nation by the grant of a State subsidy 


for tramp shipping and loans for 
replacement of obsolete vessels. 

On the permanent way the British 
railways’ reply to Continental and 
American experiments with Diesel- 
electric locomotives has been to set up 
a new speed record with an eleven-year- 
old steam engine, which beat com- 
parable performances by the German 
oil-burner handsomely. The event has 
its significance for the home coal 
industry. Motor-cars have held their 
own as news-items by continued high 
figures of road accidents; by further 
experiment with the ‘Belisha Passovers’ 
(as irreverent Members of Parliament 
call them); by the Ministry of 
Transport’s announcement that it 
means to plan all future roads, and 
convert many existing ones, to take a 
raised curbway running down the 
centre, segregating outgoing from in- 
coming traffic; and by the curious 
appointment of Sir Edwin Lutyens to 
advise on the planning of London’s 
roads. In the air, progress is main- 
tained by an attempted long-distance 
flight in an auto-giro (from England to 
the Cape), by plans for building a new 
airship twice the size of the Graf 
Keppelin to maintain a regular trans- 
Atlantic service, and by the invention 
of a new device — on the analogy of big 
fleas having little fleas-for enabling 
a large seaplane to take a smaller one 
into the air on its back and launch it 
from its wing-tops. What next? 


* * * 


The need for reform of our penal 
code and for a broader social outlook 
has been harrowingly emphasized by 
two recent tragedies. One was the 
suicide of a Dartmoor convict, who 
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for an attempted escape had been sen- 
tenced to an additional three years’ 
imprisonment and flogging with the 
cat. The note he left scribbled on 
his slate was a pitiful social indictment. 
‘I start up, feeling the lash.’ Within 
two days of the newspapers reporting 
this affair, we overheard a well-fed 
gentleman in a restaurant loudly sing- 
ing the praises of flogging. The other 
tragedy was that of a mother who 
having tended lovingly her imbecile 
son for years, ‘put him to sleep’ when 
herself under sentence of an operation 
from which she feared she might not 
recover. Facing the judge’s death 
sentence, ‘I did it in mercy,’ she said. 
As the law stands, the judge had no 
alternative to pronouncing sentence of 
death, though the jury’s recom- 
mendation and his own words of 
sympathy made a reprieve certain. 
What a cruel farce! 
* * * 

The attempt to bring some order 

into the chaos of our Gaming Laws 


has resulted in one truly Gilbertian (or 
does one nowadays say ‘Herbertian’?) 
situation. Everyone supposed that 
whatever else the new Act did, it would 
finally blot the copybook of the Irish 
Sweepstake. Astonished _ legislators 
have now discovered that it does 
nothing of the kind. One is still legally 
entitled to buy a Sweep ticket. But it 
was the ‘intention’ of Parliament, says 
the Home Secretary (who told him 
so?), to prevent tickets being sold. He 
therefore proposes to ask the Post Office 
to interrupt the passage of letters con- 
taining money or tickets. In other 
words, you can only be certain of doing 
successfully what is admittedly your 
legal right by going across to the Irish 
Free State and doing it there. This is 
good business for the train and boat 
services, but rather hard, surely, on the 
innocent citizen of the United King- 
dom. Well, well. It all comes of 
trying to tinker piecemeal with a 
problem that can only be solved, in a 
legal sense, comprehensively — if at all. 
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by G. Rostrevor Hamilton 


FR rere in this dark, 

A meek-eyed Spring, 
Renounced, remembered in vain, 
Remembering. 


They peer ahead, cry hark! 
And hope again 

Is slain by the echo dying 
Behind them, their own crying. 


And after the next bend 

Is the next bend 

And the axes’ thud, 

And the flares, till flares grow dark 
And quiet descend 

Dark on stilled blood. 


But ah! if the tunnel end, 

What width, what height, 

What swirling backward of night, 
Blue-winged, miraculous light, 
What light! 


And then, so long confined — 

In caverns blind, 

As unseeing Earth drinks in, 

Shall they drink in 

Brilliance, through starvéd skin 

And through lids blind, blinded at last by light! 
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Mg. Maurice Barine, the 
chief Puppet-Master of the Puppet- 
Show of Memory, has included in a 
recent reprint, I am glad to see, an 
item that I have loved long since and 
lost awhile, in the form of a scene 
from the old Drury Lane sort of 
Harlequinade, recast in the manner of 
the mystical plays of Maeterlinck. It 
was probably written when Maeter- 
linck was very much the fashion, and 
when people had long been saying 
that the Harlequinade was hopelessly 
old-fashioned. In one sense, it would 
be difficult to say which of the two is 
more old-fashioned now. But, to judge 
by current criticism and conversation, 
there are many who remember Panta- 
loon and Harlequin who hardly even 
remember Pelleas and Melisande. It 
is a queer thing to note the extent to 
which the world has become silent 
about Maeterlinck; though it may be 
the more impressive to the remaining 
followers of so eloquent an admirer of 
silence. Whatever be the cause, it 
certainly was not that his work was 
devoid of a very individual imaginative 
quality. Personally, I should guess 
that he had shared the fate of many 
modern attempts to refound mysticism 
on something less real, rather than 
something more real than this world. 
But the matter only arises here in 
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relation to this little literary jest about 
the Pantomime, which I always felt 
to be one of Mr. Baring’s most charm- 
ing fancies. Of course, it isa very good 
burlesque of Maeterlinck; it is also, ina 
sense, a very good burlesque of the 
Pantomime; andthe latter is the more 
delicate achievement. Every healthy 
person wishes to make fun of a serious 
thing; but it is generally almost impos- 
sible to make fun of a funny thing. 
But in this case the notion of fun or 
burlesque must not be confused, in 
either case, with any idea of hostility, 
or even of satire. Parody does not 
consist merely of contrast; at its best 
it rather consists of a superficial con- 
trast covering a substantial congruity. 
The bitter sort of burlesque may exist, 
and have a right to exist; but it is 
doubtful whether in this particular form 
the bitterest is the best. The one sort 
of parodist will naturally parody the 
sort of style he dislikes. But the other 
sort of parodist will always prefer to 
parody the style he likes. I remember 
in my boyhood, when Swinburne was 
our (rather too bubbly) champagne, 
I for one wrote almost as many 
conscious travesties of Swinburne as 
unconscious copies of him. 

Now in this case of the Pantomime 
the paradox has a sort of moral. For I 
know that the real reason why I return 
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with unwearied joy to Mr. Baring’s 
little Maeterlinckian Harlequinade is 
because the atmosphere of the Harle- 
quinade really was for me, if not 
exactly Maeterlinckian, at least in some 
mysterious way mystical. I need not 
dwell on the points in the parody which 
were witty, considered as contrasts as 
well as coincidences. The policeman 
repeats at intervals, like the tolling of a 
funeral bell (a lost and wandering bell 
attached to no church and uttering in 
its hollow throat an awful agnosticism), 
‘It was not on my beat.’ The Panta- 
loon, one of the shivering old men of 
Maeterlinck, babbles not of green 
fields but of grey and ghostly sausages, 
as of things he will never find, or is not 
certain that he ever did find. But my 
point here is that, in spite of the 
comic contrast between the hilarity of 
the Pantomime and the holelessness of 
the Maeterlinckian atmosphere, there 
really is something that, for me at 
least, melts the two into a sort of 
mystical unity; so that the top-heavy 
house of the Harlequinade is even here 
like my home. For I am quite certain, 
as a fact of psychology, that I did even 
in childhood regard the knockabout 
part of the Pantomime, with its pokers 
and sausages, as being none the less a 
poetical part of the Pantomime ; and 
as unmistakably within the frontiers of 
fairyland as the palace of the Fairy 
Queen. Never on earthly anvil—never 
in earthly fireplace, did that red poker 
gleam; never those clattering milkcans 
brim with an earthly cream. The 
policeman was perfectly right about 
both scenes and in both senses. He 
was not on his beat. He was a stray 
and estranged policeman: a policeman 
stolen by the fairies: a constable 


wandering far away from his constabu- 
lary duties, if he ever had any. The 
joke depended on the very Victorian 
accident that the costume of a London 
policeman seemed both commonplace 
and comic; and yet, although he was 
comic, he was not really commonplace. 
He was not merely befooled but 
bewitched; and his blue uniform re- 
visited the glimpses of a blue moon. 
Still, it is curious to reflect -how com- 
pletely different the whole drama 
would have seemed, if he had been any 
sort of foreign gendarme, with a cocked 
hat and a sword. 

Now my interest in the matter is 
this: that I know many will say that 
this sense of glamour is an effect of 
distance, like the colour of blue hills or 
crimson clouds; and that in this 
romantic aspect it is only a puppet- 
show of memory. They would say that 
I saw it in this mystical manner through 
the intervening veils of time, through 
the mists of Maeterlinck, through the 
mockeries of Mr. Baring, and, above 
all, through that depth of delicate 
melancholy with which the remote 
past is remembered. But I am certain 
that this is not so. Apart from the fact 
that the memory of childish joys does 
not make me melancholy (it is perhaps 
a fine shade of theology), and apart 
from the fact that I suspect that Mr. 
Baring himself remembers the thing 
very much as I do, I am quite sure 
that I am remembering a reality that 
was real then as' well as now. You. 
could as soon persuade me that the 
taste of toffee was an illusion that only 
came to me in later years, or that I 
think I liked roast chestnuts then only 
because I like them now, as convince 
me that I did not have, even as a child, 
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an overwhelming impression that this 
farcical world was fantastic, not merely 
in the sense of being comic, but also 
in the sense of being mystic. Though 
the scene might superficially seem 
completely constructed out of objects 
made as much as possible prosaic, I 
had an instant inward certainty that 
they were all poetic. The sky above 
those staggering chimneys was not the 
sky above the chimneys in the street 
outside; its stars would have been 
strange stars; for I had looked round 
another corner of the cosmos. To 
wander in the streets of that strange 
town would have been as unearthly an 
experience as to wander in the Blue 
Forest round Bluebeard’s Sapphire 
Palace, or along the Golden Orange- 
Groves in the gardens of Prester John. 
Not verbally, but quite vividly, I 
knew then, exactly as I know now, 
that there is something mysterious and 
perhaps more than mortal about the 
power ‘and call of Imagination. I do 
not think this early experience has been 
quite rightly understood, even by those 
modern writers who have written the 
most charming and fanciful studies of 
childhood; and I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to think that I can 
scientifically succeed where I think 
they have somehow vaguely failed. 
But I have often fancied that it might 
be worth while to set down a few notes 
or queries about this difficult and 
distant impression. For one thing, 
the ordinary phrases used about 
childish fancies often strike me as 
missing the mark; and being, in some 
subtle way, quite misleading. For 
instance, there is the very popular 
phrase, ‘Make-believe.’ This seems to 
imply that the mind makes itself 


believe something; or else that it first 
makes something and then forces itself 
to believe in it, or to believe something 
about it. I do not think there is even 
this slight crack of falsity in the crystal 
clearness and directness of the child’s 
vision of a fairy palace—or a fairy 
policeman. In one sense the child 
believes much less, and in another 
much more than that. I do not think 
the child is deceived; or that he 
attempts for a moment to deceive 
himself. I think he instantly asserts 
his direct and divine right to enjoy 
beauty; that he steps straight into his 
own lawful kingdom of imagination, 
without any quibbles or questions, 
such as arise afterwards out of false 
moralities and philosophies, touching 
the nature of falsehood and truth. In 
other words, I believe that the child 
has inside his head a pretty correct and 
complete definition of the whole nature 
and function of Art; with the one 
addition that he is quite incapable of 
saying, even to himself, a single word 
on the subject. Would that many other 
professors of esthetics were under a 
similar restraint. Anyhow, he does not 
say to himself, “This is a real street, in 
which mother could go shopping.’ He 
does not say to himself, ‘This is an 
exact realistic copy of a real street, to be 
admired for its technical correctness.’ 
Neither does he say, ‘This is an unreal 
street, and I am drugging and deceiv- 
ing my powerful mind with something 
that is a mere illusion.’ Neither does 
he say, “This is only a story, and nurse 
Says it is very naughty to tell stories.’ 
If he says anything, he only says what 
was said by those men who saw the 
white blaze of the Transfiguration: 
‘It is well for us to be here.’ 
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This is the beginning of all sane 
art criticism: wonder combined with 
the complete serenity of the conscience 
in the acceptance of such wonders. 
The purity of the child largely consists 
in its entire absence of morality, in the 
sense of Puritan morality, and all the 
modern and muddled moralities that 
have sprung from it, scientific and 
provincial and equivocal; especially 
the confusions about different mean- 
ings of words like ‘fact’ and ‘fable’ and 
‘falsehood.’ The problem is very close 
to the real problem about images. A 
child knows that a doll is not a baby; 
just as clearly as a real believer knows 
that a statue of an angel is not an 
angel. But both know that in both 
cases the image has the power of both 
opening and concentrating the imagi- 
nation. Stevenson, whom I shall 
always count a fountain of fine inspira- 
tion, and certainly a man gifted with 
the eye that sees the daydreams of 
childhood in broad daylight, was 
nevertheless not quite sound on this 
example, possibly because he was not 
quite sound on the other. He talks 
too often of the child having his head 
in a cloud of confusion and indifference 
to fact or fancy. I believe that our 
difficulty with the child has the 
directly opposite cause. It comes 
because the child is perfectly clear 
about the difference, not only between 
truth and falsehood, but between 
fiction and falsehood. He understands 
the two essential types of truth: the 
truth of the mystic, which turns a fact 
into a truth, where it should be turned 
into a truth, because the alternative is 
a triviality; and the truth of the 
martyr, which treats a truth as a fact, 
where it should be treated as a fact, 


because the alternative is a lie. In 
other words, the child knows perfectly 
well, without being told, the difference 
between saying he has seen the police- 
man cut in two in the pantomime, and 
saying he has seen his little brother 
break the jug in the nursery, when he 
really broke it himself. It is we who 
have grown confused about these 
categories; and cannot realize the 
swiftness and clarity with which the 
child accepts what we call the con- 
vention of art. Looking at the street, 
down which the clown pursues the 
policeman with a poker, he would 
never dream of saying in the ordinary 
sense, indeed he would never dream of 
saying at all, ‘That is a real street.’ 
But still less would he ever dream of 
saying, ‘That is an unreal street.’ He 
has a better understanding of dreams— 
and visions. 

In the case of the Pantomime, 
there is one plain fact which clinches 
this conviction for me. I know I knew 
that the scenery and costume were 
‘artificial,’ because I deeply rejoiced 
that they were artificial. I liked the 
notion that things were made of 
painted wood or plastered by hand 
with gold and silver. These were the 
vestments and ornaments of the ritual; 
but they were not the rite, still less the 
revelation. I liked the magic-box 
called a stage, because there, for some 
reason, the light that never was on sea 
or land was on paint and pasteboard. 
But I knew perfectly well that it was 
paint and pasteboard. It would be 
impossible for anybody not to know 
that, who had a toy-theatre of his own. 
In the Pantomime of my childhood, 
with its somewhat simpler scenery, 
there were tricks of mere stage carpen- 
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try which I enjoyed as much as if I 
were working them myself. There was 
one way of representing tossing waves, 
by rank behind rank of escalloped blue 
walls as groundpieces, moved in oppo- 
site directions so that the crests seemed 
to cross and dance. I knew how it was 
done; because my father did it himself 
before my very eyes, in my own toy- 
theatre at home. But it gave me such 
ecstasy that even now, when I think of 
it for an instant, my heart leaps up like 
the wave. I knew it was not Water; 
but I knew it was Sea; and in that 
flash of knowledge I had passed far 
beyond those who suffer the fixed and 
freezing illusion, uttered by the pessi- 
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A Park AVENUE gentleman is still brood- 
ing about an incident that happened a 
couple of months ago. His coloured maid 
had.taken his Scottie, named Bunty, out 
for a walk, and as she was leading him 
along or he was leading her along — he 
pulls like the devil—a little girl sitting 
in a very smart limousine drawn up at 
the curb cried out, ‘Oh, please let me pet 
him!’ The maid stopped and was about 
to lift up the little dog when the elegant 
chauffeur of the limousine said, ‘One 
moment! Does he bite?’ The maid said 
he didn’t.. The chauffeur was. still 
worried. ‘Is he pedigreed?’ he asked 
‘doubtfully. The maid said he was. The 
little girl was then allowed to pet the dog, 
who asked no questions at all—New 
YORKER. 


mistic poet, that ‘the sea’s a lot of 
water that happens to be there.’ In 
imagination there is no illusion; no, 
not even an instant of illusion. For no 
split second, even then, did I believe 
that people had cut in two a live man— 
even if he was only a policeman. If I 
had believed it, I should have felt very 
different. What I felt was that it was 
right; that it was a good and enlarging 
and inspiriting thing to see; that it 
was an excellent experience to look 
down on the strange street where such 
things could be seen; in short, I could 
say then, with a quite undivided mind, 
that it was a very good Christmas 
present to go to the Pantomime. 


Mop thrown is ground lost. 


Ir will be pleasant, too, when girls’ 
fingernails get out of the red. 


THERE isn’t much to be seen in a little 
town, but what you hear makes up for 
it—ABE Martin. 


Hicu heels were invented by a woman 
who had been kissed on the forehead.— 
CHRISTOPHER MorLEY. 


EvurRoPE seems to pronounce them ‘Were 
Debts.’-—WaLTER WINCHELL. 
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One was a great man who 
never succeeded in expressing himself, 
either in life or in letters. He never 
succeeded because he never came to a 
clear understanding of himself — that 
is to say, he never came to a clear 
understanding of what he wanted. 

This was shown in two ways: in 
his life, which he spent in looking for a 
Master who could make the world clear 
and desirable; in his writings, in which 
he struggled perpetually after a certain 
kind of prose which he never wrote. 
That he was a great man in himself was 
felt and is known by all who approached 
him; therefore his intimate friends alone 
really possessed Orage. The loss is 
theirs much more than the public’s: 
his mind did fulfil itself in conversation, 
and he had often expressed the wish 
that some record of his conversations 
could be kept. 

For it was one of the traits of his 
greatness that he fully realized his 
failure, while realizing also his potential 
greatness. So that I feel I am writing 
this of him with his full approval. 

Of Orage the man much has been 
written already, for many loved him. 
To my mind, his chief trait was an 
unexampled generosity of heart and 
mind. I have never known him to be 
bitter in his soul — he was a-‘man who 
tempted many into betraying him; and 


also many more played him false on 
their own initiative-but he found 
good things to say even of those who 
had betrayed him. He could be just 
and fierce in denunciation; but in 
everyone he found there was some good, 
and he deliberately brought the good 
forward. One sentence of his which I 
think pictures him, has stuck in my 
mind; defending men generally against 
a feminist attack, he said that men also 
have their good points, and that for 
instance: 

‘They do not visit the irresponsi- 
bility of women with the seriousness of 
hatred.’ 

But I think he visited nothing with 
the seriousness of hatred. There was 
no hatred in him. In intellect also he 
was entirely generous: he discovered 
pearls among the swine everywhere and 
rescued the pearls even from within the 
bowels of the swine. I used to tease- 
him on this, and maintain that this 
explained his love of Eastern literature. 

He tried several Masters; in fact, 
he never quite gave one of them up 
once tried: he was inclined to take his 
old Master with him as a fellow pupil 
to his new Master. His first attempt 
was with Nietzsche; but Orage was too 
like Nietzsche to be a good Nietzschean: 
he really felt sympathy and esteem for 
all the people whom his philosophy 
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theoretically damned; as Nietzsche 
himself, he was at bottom a good 
Christian, in love with the gentle and 
delicate values rather than with the 
brutal virtues. So Orage just kept a 
Nietzschean veneer all his life, and 
next betook himself to theosophy and 
the pretended East from which he 
never quite came back: to Buddhism, 
the very opposite of Nietzsche. 

Here again, the margin between 
men (and women) and theories grew 
too wide for him: he fell into the gap. 
He once told me, much later, about 
1921, that there had been two kinds of 
theosophy—a higher kind, which his 
friend G. R. S. Mead and himself:knew 
of, and another kind. This time, 
keeping Nietzsche and the Buddha 
with him, he went into socialism, and 
then guild socialism; and that ended 
in Major Douglas and credit reform. 
That he had kept Nietzsche and the 
Buddha with him was apparent when 
he told me, again about 1921: ‘econo- 
mics is the work of servants; you know 
how servants can waste the substance 
of a house; well now I am going down 
into the kitchen to give the servants a 
good rowing; once our house is in order 
we can attend to the higher things.’ 
So this was guild socialism first and 
then Major Douglas. 

But Nietzsche and the Buddha did 
not like the servants or the rowing; the 
higher things refused to wait. Gourd- 
jieff came and took away Orage in 
1922. Gourdjieff was Nietzsche plus 
the Buddha: his theory of immortality 
was that only a few men possess a germ 
of an immortal soul; and that even 
those few need the help of a Master, to 
educate the germ and acquire a really 
immortal soul: Nietzsche’s supermen 
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trained by the Buddha. This had a 
queer and powerful appeal for Orage. 
Strangely enough, not for the usual 
reason: he did not automatically grant 
himself an immortal soul and refuse 
everyone else one. He was in great 
doubt about his own immortality; and 
he felt that Gourdjieff had the power 
of helping him. Orage put all his 
great capacity for propaganda at 
Gourdjieff’s service; and years of his 
life and much of his strength went into 
that service; for Gourdjieff was a hard 
taskmaster. And in the end Orage 
failed; even as he had failed with 
Nietzsche, or Annie Besant. 
Gourdjieff incarnated for Orage 
the appeal of the East, which had 
always been one of the leitmotifs in 
Orage’s life. The Mahabharata was his 
ocean of song and of belief. At one 
time, he nearly printed the whole 
200,000 lines of it in the New Age for 
free distribution to all his readers. But 
the money could not be found. He 
looked to the East for a new Renascence 
of Europe, and tried to believe that the 
impact of Oriental thought and litera- 
ture on us would produce results com- 
parable to the results in the centuries 
when Greece was rediscovered in the 
West. A specimen of what he was 
looking for has been given us in his 
essay on Love, which is, I suppose, the 
most finished piece of writing and 
thinking he has left us. The critics do 
not seem to have noticed its publication 
two years ago; but I can bear witness 
that young men and women have come 
to me not knowing that I knew Orage, 
and have asked me about that little 
book, which they treasured. So per- 
haps Orage will live on in that essay. 
This essay on Love is announced as 
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freely adapted from the Tibetan. But it 
was very freely adapted indeed: it is 
difficult to know from what sort of 
Tibetan it had been adapted. In fact, 
it gave expression, with a vaguely 
Oriental twist, to ideas which Orage 
had cherished and developed through- 
out his life. It is true, however, that 
the East did help him to overcome his 
own English limitations (as he thought) 
about love — though he believed also 
that the English have a genius for love 
beyond that of any other people: he 
specially counted the French as being 
very ignorant in matters of love. I 
always modestly agreed with him on 
this. Not only had the East helped 
him; Gourdjieff also had helped him; 
but perhaps also, for all he knew, that 
beautiful French forét de Fontainebleau. 
Gourdjieff himself, and at a time when 
he had hardly ever spoken with Orage, 
expressed to me what was in Orage’s 
mind, and this explains, I think, the 
hold of Gourdjieff over Orage. Gourd- 
jieff said that having mastered all that 
the East had to say, he had now come 
to Europe to master the techniques of 
the West, so as to put at the service of 
the Intuitions of the East the historical 
and scientific methods of the West, and 
thus achieve a synthesis which is indis- 
pensable to mankind. This was what 
Orage felt Gourdjieff was here to do, 
and Orage wanted to be the man of the 
West that would meet this Eastern 
Spirit, and collaborate so as to bring 
about the great fusion. 

For behind this was the idea that 
the East, as such, had failed and that 
only when taken up by the West can 
the Eastern intuitions prevail. Just as 
the West, with its techniques, can 
achieve nothing: until it becomes a 


servant to Eastern intuitions, of which 
Christianity is but one. As to the 
present state of the East, Orage was on 
the whole pessimistic. He told me that 
he knew that in China some great minds 
existed to-day; but he did not think 
that there were any in India. In fact 
he emphatically denied the existence of 
great men in India to-day. 

These considerations, I believe, set 
in their true light the relations between 
Orage and Gourdjieff, which have been 
misunderstood, and which are one of the 
most interesting episodes in the history 
of recent thought. I had tried the 
Nietzschean tactics on Orage and 
attempted to convince him that he had 
gone to Fontainebleau not to follow 
Gourdjieff, but to overcome Gourdjieff. 
But that did not work: to the end, 
Gourdjieff remained the Master for 
Orage. A master whom he had failed 
to serve properly, and who, therefore, 
had not given him his reward. 

Hence Orage’s return from the 
American battlefield; hence the New 
English Weekly and Major Douglas: a 
comrade in arms this time and not a 
hard taskmaster; a man who would 
come to the kitchen and row the 
servants alongside of Orage and with 
a bigger voice. Thus Orage died, 
having rowed the servants of the world 
over the wireless a few hours before his 
death. 

A series of failures? No. Orage’s 
life was not a failure, but a series of 
adventures. The past never weighed 
on Orage. He had a soul open to the 
future; and a new adventure was 
always beginning. Orage lived a life 
of keen excitement and pleasure, more 
adventurous than that of any dis- 
coverer. At the time of his death, he 
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was cherishing yet another, yet a finer 
dream, in which another trend in his 
life came to fruition also. 

Alongside of this problem of 
thought, which led him into such 
adventures, he cultivated a problem of 
expression. The literary man in him 
ran parallel to the religious man. 

He felt he was one of the great 
critics. In his own inmost mind, he 
looked upon himself as the critic; the 
greatest critic there had ever been. It 
was difficult to be with him long and 
intimately without being infected by 
this belief in himself, which was care- 
fully kept hidden, but which could be 
detected in his tone and expressions. 
Besides which, he once said to me, 
walking in Chancery Lane —it must 
have been in 1920 or 1921 — 


Literary criticism is as much of a 
science as mathematics; only it is much 
more complicated. The elements that 
go to the making of a literary formula 
are infinitely more delicate and difficult 
to appreciate properly. People do not 
understand this simply because they are 
ignorant. They think you can have 
this or that opinion of a book; that the 
opinion legitimately varies from one 
judge to the other, according to the 
judge’s temperament. That is non- 
sense. A book has a value which can 
be assessed scientifically if you have the 
necessary knowledge and power of 
judging. I feel, more than that, I know 
that I can place a book or a poem where 
it belongs to a hair’s breadth, without 
any possibility of controversy. But the 
ignorant will not accept my judgment 
because they do not possess the necessary 
knowledge. 


He enlarged on this : 


You, as a Frenchman, have no idea 
how ignorant present-day English 
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literary critics are. They know present 
literary production very well; and, 
within that boundary, can judge of the 
works, relatively to each other, fairly 
accurately. They know works that have 
been published within their own life- 
time also fairly well: say, during the 
last ten or twenty years. Beyond that, 
they know very little. For instance, as 
a rule, they have not even read Mere- 
dithh When it comes to the great 
masterpieces of English literature, they 
know nothing at all; as a rule, have not 
even read them. And then, beyond 
that, there are the other literatures; 
French; Russian. How can you judge 
a novel if you do not know the Russian 
and the French novelists? And then, 
beyond that again, there is antiquity; 
and then, .the East... . This means 
that our critics can only judge of present- 
day works by comparing them to one 
another. They have no standards: 
they cannot compare to-day’s work with 
yesterday’s, or with foreign work. They 
cannot be competent critics. They 
cannot even be competent journalists: a 
journalist’s business is to know what is 
happening in China as well as here. 
They know nothing. They are frauds, 
who thrive on ephemeral literature, and 
are doomed to disappear with it. 


He often said to me (and, I sup- 
pose, to whoever would hear), that 
his highest ambition was to write 
English prose with a French accent. 
He felt that the development of English 
prose had reached a critical period. 
He felt that after Swift the English had 
forgotten how to write their own 
language in prose. Proud as he was of 
the English achievement in poetry, 
which he set far above any other 
poetical achievement in the world, he 
coveted for England also the glory of 
great prose: of greater prose than 
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England yet possesses. He felt that 
both Meredith and Hardy needed 
re-writing. He envied France her 
prose writers; and I think that, pre- 
posterously, this was at the source of his 
political opposition to Frarice. For he 
felt that a nation does not triumph in 
art unless it triumphs in politics; he 
wanted France to be subservient to 
England in politics; not that he cared 
so much about politics; but because he 
felt that in that mood of superiority and 
triumph England would then take also 
the artistic crown from France. This 
he cared about supremely. 

Possibly all this was because he did 
not really understand French, or the 
French, or French literature at all. In 
all our discussions I always came up 
against the blank fact that he judged 
French literature always in relationship 
to English work. I do not think he 
could even read French properly. But 
he had that high dream of France that 
all English intellectuals cherish: he 
credited the French with every literary 
virtue that he felt he did not possess. 
He was entirely English. 

In fact, had he known French 
properly, he would probably have 
solved his problem of expression. Not 
that any imitation of the French will 
ever help the English: but a clear 
knowledge of what the French have 
done may help the English to do some- 
thing else, that has to be done yet, in 
English. 

He felt vaguely that this had been 
done by Swift; but he could not place 
Swift properly, as he somehow con- 
nected Swift with French prose: only 
he thought Swift better than anything 
the French had done. In this muddle, 
he was himself an illustration of his own 


theory that what is mostly necessary is 
knowledge. For Swift is not French at 
all, or like the French. But as Orage 
put French prose above all prose that 
he knew, except Swift, he somehow put 
Swift into the category of French prose. 
What he really liked of Swift was the 
polemical writings. He felt there the 
presence of a master that he could 
follow. Swift really cared but little 
about the art of writing for its own sake, 
and in that he was most un-French; he 
happened to write the best kind of 
English prose, and to use it as an instru- 
ment for political purposes. So Orage 
felt, in the days when now and then he 
despaired of literature, that he also, 
like Swift, would put his best prose in 
polemical writing, in comments on 
politics and economics, in those ‘Notes 
of the Week’ in the New Age, which, at 
other times, he looked upon as ‘rowing 
the servants.’ 

Anyway, here also Orage partly 
failed. Occasionally only did he 
achieve an expression, or con- 
struct a sentence with which he was 
pleased; oftener orally than in writing. 
And yet again, although he fell short of 
achievement, his writing was not lost 
and is not yet lost. Orage had the 
finest critical temperament probably of 
our period: with the reservation that he 
could judge well only of English things. 
His ignorance of other languages and 
cultures led him to amazing statements 
about foreign literatures and par- 
ticularly about the books of the East, 
where literary standards are quite 
different from ours, and his. 

One of the last passages between 
us illustrates many points of his tem- 
perament, and I think gives an insight 
into the state of his mind at the end. I 
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published in November, 1933, in the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, an account of 
my visit to Orage and Gourdjieff at 
Fontainebleau, during the month of 
February, 1923. In this, using the 
French present tense for a narrative in 
the past, as is often done in French, I 
wrote: 

‘Mais Orage a vendu le New Age et 
il est 4 Fontainebleau. La littérature 
n’intéresse plus Orage.’ 

Someone, with evil intention, I 
suspect, went and put under his eyes 
this sentence ‘La littérature n’intéresse 
plus Orage,’ which in the context, 
merely means that in the month of 
February, 1923, Orage was overwhelmed 
by preoccupations of a non-literary 
nature. Orage was very angry, and 
accused me of having written that he 
had given up literature. My disserta- 
tions on the use of the present tense in 
French prose for narrative purposes 
failed entirely to convince or to pacify 
him. He obviously thought that I was 
quibbling and he kept repeating: ‘But 
you wrote that literature no longer 
interests me.’ I was delighted by the 
violence of his reaction, which revealed 
his passionate attachment to literature. 
So we agreed to draw up together a 
statement about his history since 1923 
and about his present state of mind. 
He professed himself satisfied with this, 
which was accordingly published in the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise for June, 1933. 
I translate the chief points of the state- 
ment: 


Gourdjieff had said, talking of 
Orage: he who comes to me a medical 
man, will go away a better medical 
man; he who comes to me a writer will 
go away a better writer. After ten years, 
Orage is still of opinion that Gourdjieff 


Orage 


spoke truth. Some time after my visit 
to Fontainebleau, Orage went to 
America to spread Gourdjieff’s ideas. 
After a failure in Chicago, due to 
Gourdjieff’s untimely interference (on 
this I have evidence from Chicago 
friends), Orage founded in New York 
groups of occultist studies. He also 
created, on his own account, groups for 
literary studies. This worked satis- 
factorily for several years (and Orage’s 
influence on literary America could be 
investigated with interesting results). 
Then Gourdjieff insisted on coming to 
New York: his authority and his per- 
sonality generally proved unbearable to 
the American students, and the groups 
rapidly disintegrated. Orage gave it up 
and came back to London, where he 
founded the- New English Weekly... . 
He remained, and remains, on friendly 
terms with Gourdjieff. ... 

Orage is much preoccupied with 
matters of international politics and 
credit reform, but has nevertheless kept 
true to great literary plans. He insists 
that the Gourdjieff experience has made 
of him a better writer. As he sees it now, 
literature can be divided into three 
zones: the journalistic, which deals with 
things of the day —the artistic: books 
that last-—and the zone of scripture: 
great inspired works. Orage’s ambition 
is to construct an Art poétique of inspira- 
tion; to teach mankind how to write, or 
to gather together, Scripture. 


Such was Orage’s last dream, in 
which all he knew of literature was at 
last to be: welded together with all he 
knew of religion. I saw him for the 
last time on September 12th, at the 
First Avenue Hotel: he gathered 
together A., Ruth Pitter, my wife 
and myself for a lunch of welcome to a 
great Provengal poet and his wife, the 
Peyres, who had come from their 
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Mediterranean haunts. Orage had been 
the first to discover Peyre: even in 1920, 
Orage had published English poems of 
Peyre in the New Age; just as Orage had 
been the first to discover Ruth Pitter, 
even earlier. This was a father gather- 
ing some of his children round him, 
with ., I suppose, as the benevolent 
uncle and myself as the representative 
of the outside world, the unknown guest 
without whom a gathering is not com- 
plete; for as we parted, Orage, in great 
spirits, said to my wife: ‘I have much 
to say to your husband, but at present 
he is not yet ready to bear it.’ Well, he 
will never tell me, but I think I can 
guess. In self-protection, I wish, there- 
fore, to support .’s idea of what 
should be done, as 4. expounded it 
in the New English Weekly after Orage’s 
death. 

Scattered through the files of the 
old New Age, especially between the 
years 1912 and 1922, are a mass of 
critical essays from which one of the 


best books of literary criticism in the 
English language could be compiled. 
Two volumes of selections already 
exist; but they are not well done: the 
pieces were selected, I suppose, by 
Orage himself at some period when 
some bias or other prevented his mind 
from recognizing his own best work. 
A frequent thing, even with gréat 
minds. A properly competent literary 
craftsman, a man not likely to be 
influenced by any of Orage’s own 
prejudices, ought to be commissioned 
to select and publish a volume of 
critical essays by Orage. English 
literature can little afford to allow 
such a mind to go into oblivion. He 
had many friends; it is the duty of 
his friends whom he helped so often, 
so selflessly and so much, to help him 
now that he is helpless, and to do for 
him what he could not do himself: to 
gather and present to posterity the 
best of himself. 
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TES Doris, dusting Miss 
Clement’s desk, carefully moved in 
succession the glass vase that contained 
the anemones, the green earthenware 
bowl of daffodils, and the tall jar of 
white lilac. The dusting accomplished, 
she replaced the flowers. 

Anemones: Miss Caversham. 

Daffodils: Miss Greening. 

White Lilac: Mrs. Lee-Lake. 

Sometimes, Miss Caversham and 
Miss Greening were visited simul- 
taneously by the same inspiration. 
(Not Mrs. Lee-Lake. She had more 
money than the others and bought 
better and more unusual flowers.) 

Once, Miss Greening and Miss 
Caversham had each appeared with a 
bunch of the first—or, in the case of one 
of them, the second—primroses of the 
year. 

Doris remembered well the look 
they had exchanged, in the office down- 
stairs. A look at once resentful, wistful, 
surprised and very, very faintly amused. 

Miss Caversham, the younger of 
the two, and, in the opinion of young 
Doris, the nicer, had gulped and 
spoken. 

‘Tll tell you what, Greening. 
We'll put them all together in a bowl. 
They'll look much more like that. And 
they can be from us both.’ 


Doris had admired this gesture 
very much indeed. Even Miss Green- 
ing, who was not always amiable—and 
was in any case jealous of Miss Caver- 
sham for being young and nice-looking 
and amusing—had responded. 

The primroses—not, at their best, 
a large group—had jostled one another 
in a little vase on the desk of Miss 
Clement. Whether or not she ever 
knew that this gift was a joint one from 
Miss Greening (Filing and Accounts) 
and Miss Caversham (Shorthand and 
Typing) young Doris had no idea. She 
seldom saw Miss Clement except when 
she carried tea into the inner room, and 
on those occasions Miss Clement did 
not speak to her but merely nodded, or 
sometimes made a vexed sound because 
she had been interrupted. 

Miss Clement had personality. 

This was said of her some fifteen or 
sixteen times in the course of every 
week by Mrs. Lee-Lake, Miss Caver- 
sham and Miss Greening, all of whom 
discussed their employer, and one 
another, whenever a break in the 
routine work of the office made con- 
versation possible. 

‘Clement’s a devil—honestly she 
is. How does she think I’m going to 
get all this stuff done now? She might 
just as well have given it to me this 
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morning. I was kicking my heels the 
whole morning, doing nothing, and 
then at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
she throws all this muck at my 
head!’ 

“My dear, what do you think she’s 
asked my department for? The whole 
of the correspondence about that Bir- 
mingham place, that goes back to the 
year dot—and half of it’s in her own 
desk, only nobody can get at it.’ 

‘I don’t know why we stand for it. 
Let’s walk out on her in a body.’ 

‘She wouldn’t care if we did. Just 
ring that bloody bell of hers and tell 
young Doris to send out and get 
another staff and have ’em there by 
three o’clock.’ 


‘She’d get them too. Clement’s 
like that.’ 

“You can’t say she hasn’t got 
personality.’ 


You couldn’t. The personality of 
Miss Clement held the whole office 
together during a fearful epidemic of 
influenza, started by Mrs. Lee-Lake, 
who was a widow with one little 

ir]. 

The little girl developed influenza. 

Mrs. Lee-Lake nursed her child— 
came to the office—did her work with 
one hand and telephoned to her home 
with the other—looked pale and dis- 
tracted, and finally developed influenza 
herself. 

She then stayed at home: but by 
this time Miss Greening had got 
influenza. 

Miss Caversham did Mrs. Lee- 
Lake’s work, a good deal of Miss 
Greening’s, and some of her own. The 
rest was done by Doris, who could use 
a typewriter quite well. 

‘You ought to go to bed, Greening. 


I’m certain you’ve got a temperature,’ 


said Miss Caversham, herself flushed 
and heavy-eyed. 

‘It’s all right,’ Miss Greening 
responded, with the short, dry cough 
that she had been emitting more and 
more frequently all day. 

A moment later she said: 

‘I couldn’t sleep at all last night. 
I had pains all over me. I must have 
taken about ten aspirins.’ 

‘Why don’t you tell Her you’re ill, 
and go off? I can manage,’ said Miss 
Caversham bravely. Miss Greening 
shook her head, evidently feeling 
beyond speech. 

Doris surveyed them both with 
concern. How marvellous they were, 
sticking to the job like that! 

An electric bell whirred furiously 
from the inner office. 

Caversham leapt. 

When she came back she said 
triumphantly: ‘Clement says she’s told 
our Mrs. Double-Ell to take a fortnight 
off. She asked if we could manage and 
I said Of course.’ 

‘Of course,’ echoed Miss Greening, 
shivering violently. 

‘You’d better have a cup of hot 
tea. Here, young Doris, is that kettle 
boiling?’ 

It was. 

Doris had foreseen that a great 
deal of hot tea would be required in the 
outer office, in the course of the next 
few days. 

Miss Greening stuck to her guns 
and wouldn’t give in. She twice turned 
so faint that she was obliged to lie down 
on the floor—since there was nothing 
else on which to lie—and to send Doris 
out to get her some brandy. 

She did not contract the pneu- 
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monia predicted for her hourly by 
Miss Caversham. But it did some- 
times seem as though she had deve- 
loped a permanent cough. It went 
on long after she had passed her 
influenza on to Miss Caversham. 
Not that Miss Caversham admitted 
to influenza. She merely said, some 
twenty times a day, that she thought 
she must be going to die. Her head 
seemed to be stuffed with nettles, and 
her throat hurt. 

She sent Doris out to get her some 
aspirin; and when the little bottle was 
on the table beside her typewriter she 
swallowed one tablet after another in 
the most reckless way, between gulps 
of hot tea. 

But the work got done. 

And Mrs. Lee-Lake heroically 
returned to her post a week before she 
need have done so. She had sent her 
little girl to the country. 

She still looked very ill—though 
not so ill as Miss Greening and Miss 
Caversham—but she explained that 
she couldn’t let down Miss Clement 
and the job. 

Thus, more like a home for incur- 
ables than an office, Miss Clement’s 
business establishment continued to 
show its full complement of workers. 

Then young Doris herself became 
the prey of a streaming cold. 

Not influenza. Certainly not. 

Merely a very, very bad cold... 

The illnesses of Mrs. Lee-Lake, 
Miss Greening and Miss Caversham 
had had a certain reticence—a modi- 
cum of dignity. 

That of young Doris had none. 

She sneezed and sneezed, and blew 
her nose and coughed with a violence 
that altogether eclipsed the more 


modest, although not less persistent, 
affliction of Miss Greening. 

‘Really, Doris,’ said everybody, 
outraged. 

Doris felt terribly ashamed of her- 
self. 

‘Please, Miss Greening,’ she hinted, 
‘you don’t think I ought to take a day 
or two at home perhaps?” 

‘I don’t think you’re really ill 
enough for that, are you, Doris? We’ve 
all had this frightful cold, I know, but, 
after all, we managed to carry on, 
didn’t we? Mrs. Lee-Lake only went 
home because the child was ill.’ 

The austere manner in which Miss 
Greening spoke made Doris feel more 
abashed than ever. She looked round, 
almost involuntarily, for the younger 
and more human Miss Caversham. 

‘The first hundred years are the 
hardest, I believe. After that you get 
used to it,’ said Miss Caversham 
blithely. 

That was the kind of thing that 
Doris understood. It caused her to 
giggle feebly, and made her feel better. 

Miss Caversham further said: 

‘What about some tea? Get the 
kettle on, young Doris.’ 

They made Doris drink a cup of 
tea. 

‘Now you'll be all right,’ declared 
Miss Caversham. ‘And don’t you dare 
sneeze in front of Her, either. The 
penalty is probably death.’ 

‘You’d better let somebody else 
take in the tea,’ Miss Greening said. 

‘Tll go,’ volunteered Miss Caver- 
sham. 

‘Or I will,’ said Miss Greening, 
suddenly very thin-lipped. 

But it was, after all, Doris who 
went into the Presence. 
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Mrs. Lee-Lake, in conference with 
the Chief, sent for her in order to give 
some special instructions about an 
express letter. Unfortunately, just as 
she had given them, Miss Clement 
changed her mind. 

“Look here, Lake, we shall have to 
alter that.’ 

Mrs. 
hand. 

Doris, as though turned to stone, 
remained poised on one foot in the 
doorway. 

‘Shut that door,’ commanded Miss 
Clement. 

‘And wait.’ 

She waved her cigarette at Doris. 

‘Give me back that letter. Sit 
down.’ 

Mrs. Lee-Lake handed back the 
letter and sat down. 

Doris, motionless, watched them 
both from under her eyelids. Mrs. 
Lee-Lake, privileged to sit, yet did so 
in a respectful manner. She wore an 
expression that was at once alert, 
deferential, intelligent, and wholly arti- 
ficial. 

Even young Doris could see that 
it was artificial. 

The natural expression of Mrs. 
Lee-Lake, as seen every day and all day 
in the outer office, was one of strain, 
anxiety and fatigue. When she smiled, 
she looked very nice, although still 
tired—but that was not the same smile 
as the one that now hovered, like a 
nervous actor waiting for a cue, behind 
her expression of alertness. 

Sitting at the desk was, of course, 
Miss Clement. 

Even though her back was arched 
like a bow, above the blotting paper, 
the files, the letters and the telephone 


Lee-Lake halted, letter in 


pad, her height and her slenderness 
were evident. 

Smoke clouds surrounded her dis- 
tinguished head—for Miss Clement 
never ceased smoking. 

Her hair lay in thick, red-brown 
waves close to her head, and was cut 
very short. Her face was pale, narrow, 
clean cut ; and she looked, to the eyes 
of Doris, more than middle-aged. 

Actually, the total of Miss Cle- 
ment’s years had been discovered, by 
many intricate calculations on the part 
of her staff, to be thirty-eight. Older 
than Miss Caversham: younger than 
Mrs. Lee-Lake: much younger than 
Miss Greening. 

‘She looks younger than she is. 
It’s being tall and slight,’ had said Mrs. 
Lee-Lake, who was neither of these 
things. 

‘She varies,’ Miss Caversham had 
replied. ‘I’ve seen her look seventy; 
and I’ve seen her look two-and-a-half. 
On the same day.’ 

Neither of these extremes, however, 
had to-day been achieved by Miss 
Clement. 

She straightened her long back, lit 
a fresh cigarette from the stump of the 
old one, and then hit the table with her 
fist so-that the things on it—and also 
Mrs. Lee-Lake and Doris—jumped. 

‘A business can be run by women 
just as well as by men,’ she exclaimed 
sharply. ‘What difference does it make, 
provided the work gets properly done?’ 

‘None, of course,’ assented Mrs. 
Lee-Lake. 

‘These old-fashioned City firms 

.’ said her employer, irritably 
tapping the edge of the letter she still 
held against the side of the desk. 

‘We'll re-write that answer, Lake. 
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I think I’ve let them down much too 
lightly.’ 

‘Shall Doris come back in ten 
minutes?’ 

Miss Clement turned large un- 
seeing eyes on Doris. 

‘Tea,’ she said curtly. 

When Doris brought the tea, Miss 
Clement was standing up, talking. 
: . and it isn’t as though many a 
woman wasn’t supporting a dependant. 
Look at you!’ 

Mrs. Lee-Lake bent her head, as 
though endeavouring to obey this 
difficult behest. 

“Look at Greening and her mother. 
I believe the old woman’s an invalid. 
Look at Caversham, with a father and 
brother both out ofa job. Look at——’ 

Miss Clement looked at Doris. 

‘How many are you at home?’ she 
abruptly inquired. 

‘I live with my auntie,’ said Doris, 
nearly swooning. 

‘Does your aunt do any work?’ 

‘She does dressmaking and loose 
covers, Miss Clement.’ 

‘Keeps herself, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, Miss Clement.’ 

“There you are! Why is every 
woman supposed to be economically 
dependent on... Lake! Will you 
please remember that I like my tea 
poured through the strainer?’ 

Doris rightly judged that her 
presence was no longer required. She 
retired into the draughtiest corner of 
the outer office, where the oldest of 
the typewriters stood upon the most 
rickety of the tables, and continued to 
work at the play that she had been 
secretly writing for some time. 

It had long been the ambition of 
young Doris to write; and she had 


heard it said that a play, if successful, 
brought in a great deal of money. 

Accordingly she was writing a 
play. It was about a young man who 
worked in an office. Doris was sick of 
women, for she had neither brother, a 
father, nor any boy friend. She had, 
however, imagination—and on this she 
drew, backing it at the same time with 
personal experience. 


‘Act II.’ she rapidly typed. 


An office in the heart of the City. 
Enter PETER ARCHDALE, @ 
middle-aged clerk, and LEsLiE 
LorriMER. Lach is carrying a 
huge bunch of roses. 

Peter. Goodness. This is going to 
be a hot day. I’m tired already. Is the 
Chief here yet ? 

Lestize. Not yet, old man. I say, 
don’t you think he’s been looking fright- 
fully pale lately ? 

Peter. Yes,I do. It’s been worrying 
me. He doesn’t take enough time off. 

Lestrz. No, he doesn’t, does he. 
Excuse me, old man, but are those roses 
to give to the Chief? 

Peter. As a matter of fact, they are. 
I see you’ve got some yourself. 

LeEsuiz (anxiously). You don’t mind, 
do you? I didn’t know you wanted to give 
him flowers to-day. 

Peter. As a matter of fact, it’s 
exactly two years to-day since I first came 
to this office. 

LestrE. Oh, how marvellous! We 
ought to celebrate. Shall I get in some 
cakes for tea? 

Peter. How perfectly angelic of you 
—but you can’t afford it, can you? 

(A bell sounds.) 

Lesuiz. [ll go. 

PETER, No, I will. 

Leste. No really, I will. 

( The bell rings again.) 
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Peter. My God, he’s one mass of 
nerves to-day, poor pet. 
(Exit Peter. Les, left alone, 
thoughtfully arranges his roses 
in a vase.) 


‘How’s the great work, young 
Doris?’ 

‘I’m starting the second Act, Miss 
Caversham. It opens ever so quietly— 
just real life, you know, the way Mr. 
Van Druten writes—and then I shall 
work it up to a climax.’ 


OVERHEARD 


DorotHy PARKER specializes in what is 
known as the dirty crack, yet she has the 
gentlest, most disarming demeanour of 
anyone I know. One dreadful week-end 
the other guests were all of the kind who 
wear soiled batik and bathe infrequently, 
if ever. I could not help wondering how 
they had been rounded up, and where 
they might be found at other times. Mrs. 
Parker looked at them pensively. ‘I 
think,’ she whispered, ‘that they crawl 
back into the woodwork.’—ALEXANDER 
WooLLcoTrt. 


‘Sounds all right,’ said Miss Caver- 
sham, lighting a cigarette. 

Young Doris hesitated, knitting 
her brows. 

‘Would you say that, nowadays, 
it’s all one whether it’s a man or a 
woman that’s running the show?’ she 
demanded at last. 

‘Absolutely,’ Miss Caversham 
declared. ‘Look at Clement! Why, 
she runs this office exactly as if she was 
a man.’ 

‘That’s what I thought,’ said young 
Doris. 


Oncé Sinclair Lewis got an ardent letter 
from a Southern girl, who offered first of 
all to be his secretary, since she was mad 
to meet him, and secondly to do anything 
for him. ‘And when I say anything,’ she 
wrote, ‘I mean anything.’ Taking care of 
such mail is a delight of Mrs. Lewis. In her 
answer she noted that Mr. Lewis was 
provided with a competent secretary, and 
that she herself did everything else. ‘And 
when I say everything,’ wrote Mrs. Lewis, 
‘I mean everything.’ 
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Nobilis, precor 


Grace Lady, pity! 
Have pity on my pain! 
The sword-thrust of your beauty 
Has pierced me: I am slain. 
My being’s inmost city 
Your love has captive ta’en. 
Aid! Oh aid! 
Graceless Love 
Rules all above. 
Aid! Oh aid! 


Entangled are your tresses 
With the fibres of my heart: 
Close the fire presses: 
Anguished is my smart. 
My soul in deep distress is 
And all my powers depart. 
Aid! Oh aid! 
Graceless Love 
Rules all above. 
Aid! Oh aid! 


Your lips with fragrance rarer 
Than roses scent the air: 
You’re lovelier and dearer 
Than all the girls there are: 
Than lily you are fairer, 
Than honey sweeter far. 
Aid! Oh aid! 
Graceless Love 
Rules all above. 
Aid! Oh aid! 
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Your beauty mocks the splendour 
Of heaven’s pavilion. 
My humble suit I tender 
At Venus’ judgment throne. 
My life I must surrender 
Unless you help your own. 
Aid! Oh aid! 
Graceless Love 
Rules all above. 
Aid! Oh aid! 


Potatores exquisitt 

FELLOow topers fine and dandy, 

Even if your thirst be scanty, 

Pass the bottle quick — be handy — 

Fill your mugs with ale, no shandy; 

Toss your wine off: swill your brandy: 
Drink contagious: 

And be sure the jests you bandy 
Are outrageous. 


If you cannot carry liquor, 
Out you go, Sir! Slick, slick, slicker! 
This is not the place to dicker: 
Nothing spoils a party quicker 

Than temperance: 
Proves a man without a flicker 

Of social sense. 


Lurks there here some lout uncivil 
Who with heady wine would cavil? 
To the doorway show the devil: 
Death would be a lesser evil: 
We don’t want to share our revel 
With a blister. 
If he isn’t drinking level, 
Let him fester. 


Comes your turn to lead the table: 

Drink ahead of all the rabble, 

Till your legs begin to wobble 

And your speech is senseless babel. 

There remains where all’s unstable 
One salvation: 

Drain the biggest bowls you’re able 
In rotation. 
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Wine and water, keep your station! 
God and Goddess, no flirtation! 
Liber is his appellation: . 
Liberty is his vocation. 
Water means annihilation 

Of vinous graces: 
Wine sustains debilitation 

By her embraces. 


Godhead well you may ascribe her: 
With the name of Sea Queen bribe her: 
Only some indecent giber, 
As Bacchus’ consort would describe her. 
He of water an imbiber 

Profanation: 
Baptism for Father Liber 

Is damnation. 
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by Humbert Wolfe 


I. I must go into the dark again, 

I shall know the way without a guide. 

First let the cage plunge in the mine-shaft of the heart 
in the coal-pit of the stomach, 

down, down, down, 

through emptiness, through terror, and with none 

to wind again when the long day is done. 


2 


Thine head upon thee is like Carmel — 

and the King is held in the galleries of thine hair, 
with no lamp to guide him to the face. 

Only the black water trickling in the six-foot tunnel, 
and far-off a shrill desperate whinny 

as of a pit-pony. 

abandoned, and left behind — 

or of something else waiting and blind. 


If I must go into the dark again 

among those who are benefited, being chastized, 
I shall know the way. I shall not strike my head 
against the low roof, but crouch like an animal. 

I shall not think of the light for fear of madness. 
I shall think only of my pick and the coal-face, 
and not of that other face at all, of that face 

that launcht a thousand ships, and sank them 
galley after galley, barquentine and bark 

utterly in the dark. 
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Wren you go to a picture- 
house nowadays, the first thing that 
you notice, or ought to notice, is that 
the music which strikes up before the 
performance comes from a box, like 
soap or baked beans, instead of from 
half a dozen or more musicians. On 
your way home afterwards you will 
probably see a violinist playing in the 
gutter, and if you take the trouble to 
question him you will find that he is 
a former member of an orchestra 
‘thrown out of employment by this 
canned music.’ Then, having given 
him sixpence or so, you will walk on 
with your heart full of pity and your 
head full of bitter reflections on ‘this 
mechanistic age’. You may even go 
so far. as to tell yourself that the.world 
would be far better off without all 
this machinery, and to censure man- 
kind, as Sir James Jeans has done, for 
allowing its moral development to lag 
so much behind its scientific develop- 
ment. 

If you do, you will be behaving 
(excuse me for putting it so bluntly) 
like a well-meaning idiot. For instead 
of feeling sorry for the musician, 
indignant against machinery, and cen- 
sorious against mankind — instead of 
feeling at all, in fact — you ought to be 
thinking; and two minutes clear thought, 
if you will free your mind from certain 


arbitrary preconceptions, will make 
you realize that the thing is not so 
much a tragedy or a crime as a piece 
of absurdity. The world, surely, is 
not the poorer (in a material sense, at 
any rate) for the possession of a 
machine. It is the richer. Why, 
then, must the musician starve? You 
know from the papers that we are 
suffering from a ‘glut’ of wheat, milk, 
coffee, cotton, and so on, and that 
Lancashire is almost bankrupt because 
it cannot sell the shirts it produces in 
profusion. Is it not absurd then that, 
just because a machine is doing his 
work, the food and clothes that this 
musician wants to buy should be 
added to the heaps that are being 
burnt, and that Lancashire should 
lose one more customer? The musical 
machine, whatever its other faults, is 
not responsible for that fantastic ar- 
rangement. Neither is the moral 
sense of mankind: for it is now uni- 
versally recognized that the State must 
intervene to make the social system 
work more humanely, and statesmen 
in all countries are honestly doing their 
best to attain that object. In fact, if 
good-will and industrial efficiency could 
solve the economic problem it would 
have been solved long ago. 

We must think a little deeper to 
understand why in such circumstances 
our musician has to starve. The posi- 
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tion being essentially absurd, it must 
arise from inefficiency somewhere in our 
economic system and from stupidity 
somewhere in our moral preconceptions. 
The latter is easily traced. We insist 
that a man must work for his liveli- 
hood even when society is so rich as 
not to require his labour. The machine 
is doing this man’s work as a musician; 
his services are not required in any 
other capacity either, as all industries 
are ‘overproducing’; obviously there 
is no need for the man to work. Our 
objection to paying him in idleness is 
therefore purely moral, and at the 
same time wrong. The economic 
reason arises from it automatically. 
We have devised a system under which 
incomes come into existence only as a 
result of work being done by a man. 
If then a machine is employed to do 
the work formerly done by a man, 
that man’s money income is wiped 
out—and yet the goods he would 
have bought with it are there on the 
market all the same. That is the 
fundamental flaw in our economic 
system. It works automatically. It 
destroys human livelihoods not be- 
cause we are too immoral to change it, 
but because we are too moral — ulti- 
mately because we are too stupid. 
This explains why it is that the 
efforts of our statesmen can do so little 
to remedy the musician’s predica- 
ment. If he is not working, the only 
money they can get to give him is the 
money of other people. If it is taken 
from them, they must do without the 
things they would have bought with 
it, and so the amount of wheat to be 
burnt and of shirts to lie unsold in the 
shops remains the same as ever. There 
is merely a transference of sacrifice 


from one man to another. The total 
burden of discomfort is the same as 
before, and real wealth continues to go 
to waste. 

Note too that the displacement of 
the musician by the machine is the 
result of automatic compulsion by the 
financial system. ‘The audience does 
not prefer canned music to an orches- 
tra. The cinema proprietor does not 
wish to drive musicians into the gutter. 
He has to do it if his enterprise is to 
pay. Why? Because the financial 
system is operated on the principle that 
in every form of production the saving 
of money-costs must be the prime con- 
sideration. We shall see the reason 
later on. The undertaking that dis- 
obeys this injunction is automatically 
disabled in the struggle for existence 
which, as we shall also see, is itself 
produced by financial conditions. 
Thus each in turn is compelled to 
scrap the expensive man for the 
cheaper machine, whether the under- 
taking or its customers like it or not. 

Let us take another case, less 
poignant, but not less absurd. A 
hard-up young novelist meets a friend 
in the street, and the friend shame- 
facedly says: ‘I’m afraid I haven’t 
read your latest book, old chap. In 
these hard times; you know, seven and 
sixpence is a bit of a pull. The 
novelist, not understanding economics, 
hurries on, as it is a wet day and his 
shoes let in the weather. He cannot 
afford to get them soled, because 
seven and sixpence is a bit of a pull 
in these hard times. He cannot buy 
the shoemaker’s wares for the same 
reason that his friend (who happens to 
be a shoemaker) cannot buy his, 
namely, that he is short of money. 
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Mechanization will not explain this 
away. Here are two producers unable 
to exchange their goods because of a 
deficiency of the medium of exchange. 
The whole community is in a similar 
position. It can produce goods at a 
rate equal to all its requirements, but 
it cannot buy and sell them at the 
same rate. Purchasing power lags 
behind productive power because the 
rate of issue of purchasing power is 
too slow. 

Why is that? The reason follows 
from what has been said above. Pur- 
chasing power only comes into existence 
as costs incurred in production (namely, 
as wages, salaries, and dividends), and 
these costs can never be equal to the 
prices at which goods are sold, because 
the prices include other costs of finan- 
cial origin which are not distributed as 
purchasing power at the time when the 
goods are on sale. What those costs 
are I do not propose to explain here, 
as my purpose is not to analyze the 
financial system, but merely to show its 
effects on art and artists, and to induce 
the latter to analyze it for themselves. 
Conversion by argument is all very 
well for the general public, but people 
with ° intellectual gifts ought to use 
them.t I therefore content myself 


1 It may be well, however, to explain to the 
uninitiated, of whom there seems to be an appalling 
number among artists, that only a small fraction 
of money in these days consists of cash. Nine- 
tenths of the money in use consists of what is called 
Bank Credit. Owing to the use of cheques, the 
bankers can and do ‘lend’ up to ten pounds for 
every pound in their tills. This is what is meant 
when we say that the banks ‘create money out of 
nothing.’ Before this device was invented, all 
money was real money issued by the State, to 
which the right of issuing money properly belongs, 
counterfeiters being heavily punished —as they 
still are. The State has virtually abdicated its 
function of money issue (Currency and Bank Notes 
Act, 1928), and the community is entirely depen- 
dent for new money on the bankers’ ‘loans’ to 


with stating the conclusion which I 
and others have reached by analysis, 
that mankind is being kept in a state 
of artificial poverty in spite of being 
equipped with all the means of pros- 
perity, and that this is due to purely 
financial ‘causes — that is to say, to a 
wrong system of book-keeping. Since 
money is a private monopoly, and the 
interest of monopolists is to keep the 
commodity they deal in scarce and 
dear, the economic life of the com- 
munity is governed, in face of the 
natural facts, by the dominant idea of 
scarcity and the consequent necessity 
for hard work. That is why the reduc- 
tion of money-costs is always, as I 
have said, the prime object of the 
system, and the reduction of money 
incomes its inevitable result. The 
ship is always being allowed to rot for 
the sake of a pennorth of tar. Why, 
for instance, are so many of our 
buildings ugly? We have no lack of 
artists; but beauty involves money- 
costs. ‘These costs would all go into 
the pockets of artists as purchasing 
power. 

It is important, however, to realize 
that this is not due to deliberate 
‘villainy’ on the part of the financial 


industry; that is to say, we can only obtain new 
money by going into debt to a handful of private 
individuals. As all new capital undertakings are 
financed by these loans (not by savings, as is 
commonly supposed), it follows that the richer 
the community becomes, the deeper it gets into 
debt. In effect, the community’s assets are called 
its debts. 

It is worth noting that when Kitson, 
Douglas, and others first exposed the fact that the 
banks create money, the bankers repudiated the 
allegation as a slander; but since it has been proved 
to the hilt they now defend it as legitimate and the 
only kind of sound finance. The first banker to 
blow the gaff was McKenna. Leaf was strenuously 
denying it in 1929, and may be still for all I know. 
(See Keynes’s Treatise on Money, Soddy’s Money 
Versus Man, and Douglas’s Monopoly of Credit.) 
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magnates who run the system and are 
the real government of the world. 
They are all too wealthy to hanker 
crudely for more money. Some of 
them, undoubtedly, are materialists, 
whose object is to retain and extend 
the power that money gives them; but 
many, perhaps most, are idealists who 
really believe that it is good for the 
world to be kept hard at work by the 
discipline of necessity. As Ibsen and 
Shaw have shown, the idealist is the 
greatest of public dangers; and the 
financial idealist is the most dangerous 
of them all. He wants to keep man- 
kind industrious and thrifty; he wants 
industry to be efficient for that purpose; 
and he cannot see that this ideal is 
more wildly impossible than that of 
the most fantastic ‘utopian’ dreamer: 
for the more efficient industry becomes, 
the greater will be its output in pro- 
portion to the work done, and the 
smaller the incomes it will distribute 
through employment. 

Now, what will be the effect of 
this system on art and artists? To 
begin with we can make the general 
premiss that under such a system the 
quantity and quality of art that will 
be produced will be determined (just 
as in the case of groceries, clothes, and 
houses) not by such natural factors as 
the supply of workers and materials 
available and the needs of the public, 
but by the artificial factor of the 
supply of money made available by 
the bankers acting on purely financial 
considerations; and that even so there 
will not be enough money in circula- 
tion to buy the output, and hence an 
apparent overproduction. The com- 
munity will be starved of art, as of 
everything else, while works of art 


remain unproduced or unsold, and 
producers of art go hungry. But the 
case of art will be worse than that of 
any other industry, because art is 
essentially different from other indus- 
tries. In the first place, the industrialist 
can always ‘cut his losses’ by slowing 
down production, whereas the artist 
must produce whether he can find 
purchasers or not, so he goes on 
‘glutting’ his market to his own de- 
struction. In the second place, art is 
a luxury trade, and is therefore the 
first to suffer in times of slump and the 
last to recover in times of boom. 
These are the fundamental reasons 
why art is the most precarious of pro- 
fessions in this Age of Abundance. 

But we can go much farther than 
that, and show that art is the victim 
of finance in a hundred unsuspected 
ways. Indeed there is scarcely a 
single ill from which art and artists 
suffer that is not directly or indirectly 
attributable to the system. There 
must be few artists who have not 
experienced the opposition of their 
parents at the outset of their careers, 
and been forced to waste their early 
years at some uncongenial profession, 
simply because the fond parent takes 
it for granted that art means poverty. 
One result of this is that large numbers 
of writers get no preliminary training 
in their craft. They have to learn as 
they go along, and the British Museum 
Library is cluttered up with prentice 
work which the authors, in their mature 
years, wish vainly to destroy. Again, 
until he has ‘made his name’, the 
average artist has to choose between 
privation, taking up another profes- 
sion which he will eventually drop, and 
prostituting his talents to the service 
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of commerce. The poet is in that 
predicament all his life. Indeed, to 
be born a poet, unless one has a private 
income, is the greatest curse that can 
befall a man in this twentieth century 
of civilization. We shall never know 
the amount of art lost to the world 
by the mere starvation of artists. The 
dramatic case of Chatterton springs to 
the mind at once. Shelley would 
never have been heard of if he had 
been poor. Neither would Samuel 
Butler, all of whose works were pub- 
lished at a loss at his own expense. 

All this is quite unnecessary in an 
Age of Plenty. If a crew of ten 
castaways on a desert island included 
a poet, the others might be excused 
for insisting that he should do his 
share of work, and write his poems in 
his spare time —or starve. But if, by 
the aid of a machine, the community 
could produce enough food and clothes 
for all by the work of nine, then they 
could afford to let him write all day 
so that they could enjoy the results in 
the evening; and modern Europe 
could do the same, instead of forcing 
its artists into drudgery as if it were 
short of ploughmen and clerks. 

We now come to another factor. 
It is a commonplace that in modern 
civilization, generally speaking, bad 
art pays and good art does not. At 
first sight this would seem to imply 
that public taste is essentially bad; 
and that in turn would imply that it 
steadily degenerated with the 
passage of time. The great Athenian 
dramatists were popular favourites. 
So was Shakespeare. If people to-day 
prefer Warwick Deeping to W. B. 
Yeats, how, an objector may ask, is 
finance to blame? 


In several ways. 

(1) Popular education has created 
a public which, in Shaw’s words, 
knows how to read and knows nothing 
else. An entirely uneducated public 
does not bother about art, or else 
takes what the artists give it. But a 
demi-semi-educated public wants tosh, 
and a commercialized civilization will 
produce same as per specification. 
The education which produced this 
public is a cheap education designed 
to suit financial requirements. 

(2) In the unnecessary competi- 
tive struggle forced on mankind by 
artificial scarcity, the people who have 
no impersonal interests or artistic 
inclinations to hamper them will ‘get 
on’ at the expense of those who have. 
Thus the cultured classes who would 
buy good art receive less than their 
share of purchasing power. Who 
wants good books, music, and pictures 
more than the student, the struggling 
young professional man, or the artist? 
And these cannot afford them. Thus, 
while a public is created for bad art, 
the good artist’s public is artificially 
restricted. 

(3) In the stress and struggle, the 
insecurity and consequent anxiety en- 
gendered by the system, and the dull, 
meaningless lives it imposes on count- 
less men and women, the higher 
appreciative qualities are starved or 
crushed out of existence. People con- 
sequently seek in literature and music 
not a means of enriching their lives, 
but a way of escape from them. A 
vast quantity of art has been produced 
for purely commercial purposes to fill 
this need. Such art must necessarily 
be bad art, and bad art, like bad 
money, drives out good. 
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For the remaining points I must 
quote, with apologies, from my book, 
Life and Money. This is better than 
making a rehash. 

(4) ‘An ominous sign of the 
times is the growing contempt for 
intellect due, I suppose, to its 
being a quality of no great value in 
a scramble to “get on”. The ap- 
pearance in our vocabulary of the 
new word “high-brow” is typical. 
In the days before popular educa- 
tion the ordinary man looked up to 
and admired intellect. Now he is 
taught to regard it as of no account, 
and hence the invention of the word. 
“High-brow” is simply a derogatory 
term for high intelligence used by 
people of low intelligence. No popu- 
lar writer would like to say “‘People 
of higher intelligence than mine 
think so-and-so.” Instead he says 
“High-brows think so-and-so,” and 
by thus giving the thinker a bad 
name, condemns his opinion (for 
the humble reader) before he quotes 
| 

(5) ‘The urgent necessity to 
sell has resulted in the intensive 
development of advertising in every 
shape and form. . . . It is making 
subtle havoc of our minds. The 
advertising expert has learnt to 
play on every human emotion that 
can serve his purpose, and by con- 
stantly strumming on the notes is 
putting them out oftune. Emotional 
language, unless when reproducing 
emotion genuinely felt (as by an 
artist) is necessarily insincere. The 
advertisement writer does not feel 
the emotion he is writing down: he 
is only concerned with the effect on 
the reader. If, for instance, a serious 
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writer says that the love of a mother 
for her child is the most beautiful 
thing in nature, he is uttering a 
truth. If an advertisement writer 
says it, he is merely trying to sell 
a new baby-food. Such a purpose 
cheapens the emotion he is exploiting 
and the words that express it. The 
language of pathos becomes “sob- 
stuff’, and that of sincere purpose 
becomes “uplift”; and the uncritical 
reader soon becomes incapable of 
distinguishing the true from the 
false. Thus he will be really moved 
by a “sob-stuff’’ advertisement to 
buy a present for his sweetheart, 
and will snigger at a touching 
passage in a good book or play.’ 

(6) ‘The deliberate debauching 
of the public taste by the news- 
papers. In order to swell up the 
circulation necessary to win adver- 
tisers (a purely financial necessity) 
the very lowest elements of the 
community must be raked in as 
readers; and in order to attract 
them the whole newspaper must be 
dragged down to their level of 
character and intelligence. Both 


.proprietors and editors have the 


insolence to call this “giving the 
public what it wants”; but it is 
nothing of the sort. The majority 
of the public do not want the muck 
that is flung at them. Since, how- 
ever, it is all they can get, they put 
up with it, and are hardly aware of 
the harm it does them. ‘That, 
apparently, does not matter to editor 
or owner. If a “popular” paper 
cannot maintain its circulation, and 
thus grab, for itself and its adver- 
tisers, a sufficiency of the inadequate 
money supply, down it goes, its 
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shareholders are ruined, and _ its 
staff thrown on the street.’ 


Finally, the public intelligence is 
being constantly subjected by the 
‘Big Names’ in the press and on the 
wireless to the reiteration of the dogmas 
of financial economics which, as I 
shall show in a moment, are ridiculous 
nonsense. If people are taught to 
reason incorrectly on the subject on 
which their bread and butter depends, 
they are not likely to do any better in 
other matters. 

Mention of the newspapers reminds 
me of another way in which these 
play havoc with literature. There 
was a time when the unknown writer 
had a choice between scores of 
different periodicals with different 
owners and more or less independent 
editors on the look-out for ‘promising 
stuff’. That is all done away with. 
Under the stress of competition — again 
the result of the inadequate money 
supply —the whole press has been 
amalgamated into a few groups, each 
with a ‘policy’ ordained by the owner, 
and edited syndically by mere em- 
ployees. (Observe once more how 
the sreduction of costs—and_ conse- 
quently of incomes distributed — is 
always the prime object of finance. 
Amalgamation has no advantages from 
any other point of view.) The one 
aim of the owner being to make money, 
there is no attempt to foster young 
talent. ‘Big Names’ are what is 
wanted, and big prices are paid for 
them, no matter what sort of tosh 
they may produce, while the young 
author who would give of his best for 
a moderate return gets nothing but 
rejection slips. The owners do not 


even know their own silly business 
well enough to see that they are killing 
off many goslings who might in the 
future lay golden eggs. Quick returns, 
not long views, are the only things 
that count in the financial scramble. 
Of a thousand features of the 
general massacre of the arts now in 
progress, I can only specify two. 
Firstly there is the destruction of the 
theatre by the cinema, instanced not 
only in the constantly recurring failure 
of excellent plays in London, but in 
the general disappearance of the little 
provincial theatres. The reason, once 
again, is not artistic but financial: it 
has nothing to-do with the capacity 
of producers ‘and the desires of con- 
sumers, but with book-keeping. A 
cinema film amasses virtually all its 
costs at the outset of its career, and is 
therefore a better financial proposition 
than a play, whose costs are con- 
tinuous. It is a piece of capital invest- 
ment paying dividends over a long 
period, during which the plant and 
employees are turning out more, 
whereas a play only pays so long as it 
runs, and the plant and employees are 
creating money costs all the time. A 
film, moreover, is an example of mass 
production and mechanism, and there- 
fore its costs bear a smaller ratio to its 
selling price than those of a play, 
which is a piece of craftsmanship 
reconstructed de novo night after night. 
This would not matter a brass farthing 
under a natural system of economics: 
the two arts could flourish side by side 
if the costs could be distributed entirely 
as purchasing power. Under a finance- 
run system, however, the costly human 
production must go under to the 
relatively cheaper mechanized one. 
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The theatre need not hope to save 
itself by agitating for exemption from 
entertainments tax: that is equivalent 
to asking for relief from a fleabite 
when one is bleeding to death from the 
lungs. The theatre will perish — or go 
on only as a place of sensual delight — 
unless the financial system is changed. 

The plight of music is as bad. 
This art suffers particularly from the 
cheapening of the emotions referred 
to above. If people were not com- 
pelled to live unreal and fruitless lives 
they would not tolerate, much less 
demand, such stimulants as jazz or 
such drugs as crooning. Music, too, 
suffers more than any other art from 
mechanization. So long as we live 
under a system that measures costs 
by financial instead of natural methods, 
the machine will not serve men, but 
subjugate and starve them. If that 
system is allowed to go on indefinitely 
(its lease of power, remember, dates 
only from 1694), the only music left to 
us will be canned music. Composers, 
being artists, will starve sooner than 
not compose; but performers are under 
no such urge. People will decline to 
enter such a dangerous trade. 

Let us now turn to the art I 
myself am most concerned with — 
literature. In addition to what has 
already been said, a few more points 
may be noted. We have seen that 
what the financial system seeks most 
to avoid is the issue of a sufficiency of 
money. If this produced actual starva- 
tion on a large scale there would be a 
revolution sooner or later, and to 
prevent this there has arisen the device 
of providing the poorer classes, not 
with money, but with things paid for 
by others. The Social Services and 
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State Education are examples. Free 
public libraries are another. By this 
device the author is compelled to 
subsidize, through the rates, the free 
distribution of his own wares. Would 
any tradesman submit to such an 
imposition? Yet its infliction on the 
precarious profession of authorship is 
taken for granted. Then there is the 
growth of popular libraries where a 
single copy of a book which has pro- 
duced a miserable ninepence for the 
author may go the round of a couple 
of score of readers. Work out the 
fraction of a farthing each has paid to 
the author for his entertainment. The 
existence of these libraries is entirely 
due to the shortage of purchasing 
power, and it is steadily killing the 
habit of book-buying. 

The stress of competition is forcing 
literature down to the level of a mere 
trade. Observe the blatancy of the 
modern publisher’s advertising, with 
the names of best-selling authors writ 
large like BEECHAM’s PILLS. Authors, 
too, are driven to use devices still 
eschewed by the learned professions. 
They ‘push’ themselves and one 
another; they have reduced criticism 
to an adulatory farce (“This is quite 
the greatest masterpiece I have read 
this afternoon’); they employ publicity 


_agents like film stars (one of these once 


wrote to me offering, for a considera- 
tion, to ‘bombard’ editors with informa- 
tion about me); and they often de- 
liberately write down to their public. 
The state of criticism, by the way, is a 
peculiarly financial imposition. It is 
just as improper for a novelist to 
criticize his fellows as for the members 
of any other profession; but they are 
compelled to do it to supplement the 
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meagre earnings of their books. For 
the best-seller who does it there is no 
excuse whatever. He is merely sup- 
plementing his riches. 

We can forecast the future of the 
profession (if the present state of 
things continues) with tolerable 
accuracy. There is money in books; 
and if there is money in anything the 
financiers will take it over sooner or 
later, just as they have taken over the 
greater part of industry — people who 
can create money out of nothing can 
get anything they want for nothing 
(read Upton Sinclair’s account of how 
they gobbled up William Fox’s film 
business). Once an industry is taken 
over by financiers it is run on purely 
financial principles—low costs and 
quick returns. The publisher of the 
future will not be a _ gentleman 
interested in literature who incidentally 
makes a living by it. He will be a 
financial firm out to grab money. 
Such a firm will aim not at quality or 
quantity, but at good selling-lines. 
It will publish a very limited number 
of books in a year-—say, a few for 
middle-brows and a few more for low- 
brows — and will strive, by intensive 
advertising, to sell an immense number 
of these. There will be no hope for the 
book which would now be published 
at a loss because it is good literature; 
no hope for the unknown genius; no 
hope even for the book which can make 
an average profit. A few independent 
firms will, of course, struggle along on 
the old lines for a time, but they will 
go under, just as the literary weeklies 
have gone under. 


1 An interesting digression might be made 
here. Some literary weeklies have gone under 
because they could not get advertisements —a 


A sign of the way things are 
drifting is the uprise of those ‘book 
clubs’ (an American invention, sig- 
nificantly enough), which boost the 
sales of one book extravagantly, leav- 
ing others, of equal or greater merit, 
half swamped in its backwash. These 
institutions serve no artistic purpose. 
Quite the contrary; for people ought 
to choose their own books instead of 
having them chosen for them by a 
committee, and art will not be served 
by making one artist rich at the cost of 
impoverishing his fellows. They serve 
the purely financial purpose of giving 
one quick-selling line a big market. 
They are paving the way for the future 
I have predicted. 

One more point, relative this 
time to the literature dealing in new 
ideas. Says Sir Norman Angell: 


‘When Swift wrote certain of 
his pamphlets, he presented a point 
of view contrary to the accepted one 
and profoundly affected his country’s 
opinion and policy. [On a financial 
point too. E. O’D.] Yet at most 
he circulated a few thousand copies. 
One of the most important was 
printed at his own expense. Any 
printer in a back street could have 
furnished all the material capital 
necessary for reaching effectively 
the whole reading public of the 


purely financial device to recover costs irrecover- 
able in their prices under the present faulty system. 
Originally advertisements were a supplementary 
source of revenue; then they became a necessity; 
now they are virtually a paper’s raison d’étre. 
Advertisers can dictate not only the policy of a 
paper, but its literary standards, the penalty for 
disobedience being annihilation. All this shows 
once more that under the financial system nothing 
can endure that cannot ‘pay’ in a financial sense, 
no matter how valuable it may be, and no matter 
how much it may be desired nor how easily it may 
be produced. 
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nation. To-day, for an unfamiliar 
opinion to gain headway against 
accepted opinion, the mere 
mechanical equipment of propa- 
ganda would be beyond the resources 
of any ordinary individual.’ 


Progress! 

This last point brings me to con- 
clusions. My purpose in writing this 
article has not been merely to air a 
grievance but to right a wrong. The 
time is short. Difficult as it is to 
propagate new ideas to-day, it will 
soon be almost impossible. Therefore 
we must act. We have to save art, 
and we have to save mankind. 

What artist has not burned with 
resentment at the famous couplet (who 
the Devil wrote it?): 


“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons 
give, 

And those that live to please must 
please to live.’ 


This is only true so long as the artist 
is economically dependent on the 
approval of a miseducated herd. Set 
him economically free, and the public 
must take what art he chooses to give 
it — to the enormous benefit of its own 
soul. 

Artists can save civilization, and 
only artists can do it. The Scientists 
have sold the pass long ago. Take any 
pronouncement by any leading man 
of Science in recent times and you will 
see that, contrary to all the principles 
of Science, they accept and repeat, 
without dreaming of questioning their 
validity, all the dogmas of financial 
economics. Sir James Jeans’s recent 
address to the British Association is an 
example. Defending Science against 


the charge of ‘depriving men of em- 
ployment’ (that is, inventing labour- 
saving appliances) he tacitly accepted 
the principle that no matter how 
wealthy the world may be, and how 
little labour it may consequently 
require, pay must always depend on 
work done, and so the only hope he 
could hold out to the millions of 
unemployed was that ‘Scientific 
research may ultimately lead’ to the 
creation of new demands requiring the 
employment of more labour. In other 
words, the destiny of humanity is to 
labour at material production for the 
sake of labouring at more material 
production, and to go hungry unless it 
can increase its needs! Artists can 
have no such moral preconceptions as 
inspired this fatuity, and should be 
capable of thinking at least a little 
more clearly. But if they are to save 
humanity they must make up their 
minds to understand this financial 
system which is destroying us, soul and 
body, and expose in their own ways 
the fallacies on which it is founded. 
This is not really difficult, for most of 
them are obvious to untrained common 
sense, and all of them are repugnant 
to every instinct that makes an artist. 
Take for instance the fundamental one 
with which I started, that pay can 
only be awarded in return for work, 
with its corollary that the provision 
of work is one of the functions of 
industry, and the consequent futile 
attempts of the State to ‘provide work’. 
There is a heap of absurdities here 
worthy of the satire of a Swift or a 
Rabelais. What is the sense of ‘pro- 
viding work’ when you are _ busy 
destroying the products of work already 
done? Employment is not a substance 
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that can be ‘provided’, nor is it an 
asset to be desired. It is a process 
induced by the need to produce goods, 
the price to be paid for sustenance. 
Our job is to get the sustenance and 
distribute it, not to pay more than we 
can help for it. Take care of the 
goods, and the work will take care of 
itself. The function of industry is to 
produce the maximum return for the 
minimum exertion. Hence labour- 
saving appliances. What is the sense 
of inventing labour-saving appliances 
with one side of our brain and trying 
to ‘create employment’ with the other? 
Finally, the whole conception springs 
from the fallacy that work is an end 
in itself, instead of a means to an 
end. 

Then take that other dogma, that 
a country’s prosperity depends on its 
exports exceeding its imports — what 
they call a ‘favourable balance of 
trade.’ This means that the way to 
get rich is to give away more than you 
receive; and if it were true it would 
mean that half the countries in the 
world must always be poor no matter 
how great their resources, since no 
country can export more than it 
imports without some other country 
doing the opposite. It would mean 
that if the Canary Isles were destroyed 
by an earthquake, we should suffer 
not by the loss of their bananas, but 
by the loss of a place to send our shirts 
and saucepans to. If.a country were 
so well endowed by nature as to produce 
all its requirements within its own 
borders, it would naturally have no 
need for foreign trade at all; but accord- 
ing to financial theory it would be 
miserably poor. 

Finally there is the doctrine that 


fresh capital development depends on 
saving — as if next year’s factories and 
libraries could be built out of this 
year’s bread, butter, and boots, and 
as if there were any sense in hoarding 
up coins (which are indestructible) 
and notes (which are replaceable). 
Besides, even under the present system, 
it is a lie. Capital development, as I 
could demonstrate if I pleased, is 
always financed by new money created 
by the banks, only part of this being 
recovered in savings, while the rest is 
charged into prices. This doctrine 
has led to the enshrinement of thrift 
among the virtues, and its necessity 
among the eternal verities—a thing 
which no artist can observe without 
disgust, and a prime factor in the 
ignobility of modern life. 

The truth is that the dogmas of 
finance are mere nonsense to any mind 
that approaches them without pre- 
conceptions and unafraid of ‘expert’ 
jargon. Let artists approach them in 
that spirit. No artist is to be impressed 
by thieves’ Latin; no artist believes in 
the virtue of toil for toil’s sake; and 
no artist wants the financial system to 
be a means of coercing people into 
morality, true or false, to be a means 
of government, or, indeed, to exercise 
any function but its proper one of 
delivering the goods produced by the 
community as and when the com- 
munity requires. 

It is for artists, then, with the 
world’s eyes and ears in their pos- 
session, to speak out; and the miasma 
that veils the actions of this evil thing 
and thus gives it its power, will be 
dissipated. Truth, speaking with the 
voice of art, will be listened to; 
falsehood, speaking technical poly- 
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syllabic verbiage will be hissed off the 
stage. 

As for the brass tacks, here they are. 

(1) Our objective is the economic 
freedom of the individual, without 
which intellectual, moral, and personal 
freedom are impossible. To obtain 
this we require: 

(2) The resumption by the State 
of the power to issue and control all 
forms of money; 


OVERHEARD 


‘Trarric Licut: A little green light that 
changes to red as your car approaches it. 

Belisha Beacon: An orange ball that 
will not change to green even for the 
most patient pedestrian. 


Here are a few excuses made by motorists 
who were involved in accidents. 

I misjudged a lady crossing the street. 

I collided with a stationary bus 
proceeding in the opposite direction. 

A pedestrian hit me and went under 
the car. 

If the other driver had stopped a few 
yards behind himself, the accident would 
not have happened. 


(3) The equation of purchasing 
power to productive power; and 

(4) The recognition of the fact 
that machinery is steadily rendering 
human labour unnecessary, and of the 
consequent necessity of distributing 
money without conditions as to work. 

This policy is called Social Credit. 
It is the one thing to-day that is of 
primary consequence to anyone, 
whether as man or as artist. 


ALEXANDRE Dumas pére came home 
rather late after attending a large party. 
‘And what was the party like?’ asked his 
son. ‘O! terrible, terrible. I should have 
been frightfully bored if I hadn’t been 
there myself.’ 


In America toast-masters allow themselves 
a greater freedom in introducing speakers 
than is common in this country. One of 
them, in calling on a frequent diner-out 
for his speech, remarked: ‘Here is an 
unusual specimen. You have only to 
put a dinner in his mouth and out comes 
a speech.’ The victim rose in his place 
and began: ‘Before I go on with my 
speech, may I be permitted to call your 
attention to your toast-master. He too 
is an unusual specimen. You have only 
to put a speech in his mouth, and out 
comes your dinner.’ 
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by Nugent Barker 


THE MIRROR 

Mrs. Barrington said to Nurse 
Taylor one summer morning: ‘Oh, 
Nurse, I thought you and Pollie might 
like to take the children to Earl’s 
Court Exhibition this afternoon, while 
I stop at home with the baby.’ 

Nurse Taylor hesitated, for Mrs. 
Barrington had never looked after the 
baby through a whole afternoon; but 
she soon reflected that in such matters 
her mistress had a perfect right to 
do as she pleased; moreover, the baby 
would certainly be in the way at the 
Exhibition; and she accepted the pro- 
posal without any foolish show of 
enthusiasm, though Pollie nearly 
jumped out of her skin with rapture, 
and the little boy’s face blushed with 
excitement. 

On their train journey from 
Streatham, Nurse Taylor began to 
describe to the children the wonderful 
things they were going to see, and she 
spoke at some length of the Switch- 
back-railway and the Water Chute; 
but the middle child took no notice of 
her nurse at all: there was a fat man 
sitting on the opposite seat, and she 
stared at him until his face, which at 
first had been cheerful and good- 
natured, grew almost as stolid as her 
own. 
The moment they had pushed 
through the turnstiles of the Exhibi- 


tion; the two nurses clutched at the 
hands of the children, and the four 
pleasure-seekers set out along the broad, 
central avenue, to enjoy themselves 
amongst the sights and sounds. Pollie 
was grinning from ear to ear, and the 
little boy, who had scarcely begun 
to collect his thoughts, gripped her 
hand tightly in his excitement; but the 
middle child, holding Nurse Taylor’s 
hand as limply as possible, took no 
notice of the showmen who were 
shouting at the entrances of the side- 
shows. 

Instinct led the nurses to the 
Ornamental Lake, where flat-bottomed 
boats, having plunged down the Chute, 
leaped again and again along the 
flashing water amidst a cloud of 
spray. 

-For some time, Nurse Taylor and 
Pollie and the two children watched 
the people enjoying themselves, and 
listened to the shrieks of fear from the 
women in the boats; and every time a 
boat splashed into the water, Nurse 
Taylor turned to the children and said 
to them: ‘That was a good one!’ — for 
these two were considered old enough 
to imagine, and even to appreciate, 
the thrills of the Water Chute, but too 
young as yet to experience them in 
reality. After a while, Nurse Taylor 
said: ‘I really ought to havea try’; so she 
went; and Pollie and the little boy 
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kept her in sight for as long as they 
could, following her tilted straw hat 
in the sunshine until it became con- 
founded with others. ‘There she is! 
Look! There she goes!’ cried Pollie, 
suddenly pointing. The boat slid 
down the Chute at a great pace, the 
splash looked larger than any that had 
gone before, and when Nurse Taylor 
came back, Pollie declared that they 
had heard her screaming above every- 
body. 

Nurse Taylor, feeling that she had 
been made to look rather silly, asserted 
that Pollie, too, must really go down 
the Chute; but the under-nurse refused 
to do so unless the little boy went with 
her. ‘Nonsense! He’s much too 
young, cried the head-nurse primly; 
but she very soon consented, and 
Pollie and the little boy went down the 
Chute, screaming at the tops of their 
voices. 

From the Water Chute they hur- 
ried to the Switchback-railway, and 
although Nurse Taylor preferred to 
look on, Pollie and the little boy 
enjoyed themselves immensely from 
start to finish. But when they turned 
to the middle child, she only shook her 
head, and they all thought that she 
was angry because they had not asked 
her, on account of her youthful age, to 
go down the Water Chute. And, 
moreover, seeing her stolid, unre- 
sponsive face, they knew that her youth 
was not the only reason why they had 
refrained from inviting her to go on 
the Chute or the Switchback-railway: 
they knew that they felt shy and ill at 
ease beside her, and had been shocked 
into silence because of her unsociability. 
She guessed their thoughts, for she was 
by far the most self-conscious, the 


subtlest, and in many ways the 
cleverest, of all the Barringtons; so 
that when Nurse Taylor snapped at 
her: ‘Why don’t you laugh, child? 
Others are laughing,’ she was swept 
at once by a secret anger, her throat 
grew stiff, and her fingers dug into the 
palms of her hands. She wouldn’t! 
She wouldn’t! She wouldn’t laugh! 
Why did they want her to laugh? 
She frowned at her brother, stared at 
his thin, satisfied face . . . listened for 
a moment, breathlessly, to the sounds 
of the Exhibition. . . . And she knew 
now that she had always felt and 
behaved like this when other people 
were enjoying themselves. 

As she and her brother and the 
two nurses went from one amusement 
to another in the sunny grounds of the 
Exhibition, the feeling grew stronger, 
the feeling of antagonism against those 
who were out for enjoyment, who 
shared pleasure like sheep. The very 
heat of the sun and the glare of the 
white palaces annoyed her and en- 
couraged this feeling; distant colours 
danced in front of her eyes. “The 
Magic Maze!’ cried Pollie, pointing 
eagerly, ‘The Magic Maze!’ It was a 
series of wooden-walled, snake-like 
passages, lit by a roof of glass; and 
here, amid the echoing laughter of 
strangers and of her own kith and kin, 
the middle child succeeded in losing 
herself. Her clenched hands, sturdy 
body, and plump and freckled face 
were very still as she strove to revolve 
ideas in her mind, while in that wel- 
come solitude she heard the head- 
nurse calling: ‘Where has she got to? 
Where is the child?’ She was quite 
unable to put her feelings into words: 
she could only be aware of them; and 
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by this time she had begun to feel an 
enmity not merely against people, but 
also against the actual amusements of 
the Exhibition — she was being bom- 
barded by them, played upon by 
everything that moved: by the Water 
Chute, the Switchback-railway, and 
the Mazes: yes, even this Maze was 
moving, subtly entwining itself about 
her, humiliating her, crushing her 
with its snaky walls. Well. She 
would have to let her body respond; 
but never her face. That could be 
always under her control. If they 
insisted that she should go on the 
Switchback and in Mazes, she would 
obey them ... but her face would 
never alter its expression, no one must 
ever look for a smile on her face. For 
she had known, occasionally, how 
foolish it was to allow one’s face to 
respond, to slip out of control — grown- 
up people took advantage of one then, 
and one became their tool. 

As soon as the pleasure party was 
out in the sunshine again, Nurse 
Taylor renewed her authority by de- 
manding loudly: ‘Are we all here?’ 
and, without looking at the middle 
child,- she began to lead the way, 
though nobody knew where it led to. 
‘Haw haw! Haw haw!’ Pollie kept 
on laughing to herself, stumping along, 
thinking of the Magic Maze and of how 
she had never succeeded in reaching 
the centre. There were so many 
side-shows to be seen, and the choice 
was so difficult, that Nurse Taylor 
could not make up her mind for ages; 
and when the little boy realized that 
the afternoon was slipping away, he 
remembered how Pollie, a year ago, 
had made them laugh by pretending to 
walk like a horse, and he wondered 


whether she would do it again for 
them when they reached home. 

At last they came to the Hall of 
Distorting Mirrors. Pollie cried out 
at once that they must certainly go 
into it; and Nurse Taylor, making a 
joke, said: ‘Surely your face is ugly 
enough already, girl?’ 

How she and Pollie laughed at 
that! And what laughter there was 
in front of the mirrors! ‘Oh, oh, 
oh-h-h!’ cried Pollie, ‘look at me! Come 
and hold my hand,’ she called to the 
little boy, ‘and let’s stand together!’ 
Nurse Taylor passed very quickly 
from mirror to mirror, in case some 
stranger should catch sight of the 
ridiculous figure that she cut in the 
distorted glass. But the middle child 
stared ahead. She was afraid to look 
into the mirrors. Yes, now she was 
caught. The mirrors did not move — 
not even as the Maze had moved. 
It was she who must move. . . and 
the mirrors were calling her. How 
could she stare any longer, and not 
look into the mirrors? 

And very quietly, very helplessly, 
she looked into a mirror. The ridicu- 
lous, distorted face in the mirror was 
crying, but it was crying with laughter: 
she moved, and now it was crying with 
horror: she moved again, and it was 
crying with derision, sarcastically cry- 
ing; her face, that was always so 
stolid, was moving in the mirror, 
shaping through all the emotions of 
the human soul. 

While she was looking into the 
mirror, she heard Pollie’s footsteps 
behind her. Clop, clop, clop, clop. 
Whipped into sudden action, she faced 
her under-nurse. 

“Why, Girlie, what are you crying 
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for?’ It was a stupid name, ‘Girlie,’ 
a babyish name, but Pollie had often 
called her that, and now, for some 
strange reason, the little girl liked it. 


THE FENCE 

Of course Nurse Taylor and Pollie, 
the under-nurse, were not really Bar- 
ringtons, but Mrs. Barrington con- 
sidered that anyone living for a long 
time in her house, whether guest or 
servant, became almost a Barrington, 
and should be treated as quite a 
Barrington. Nurse Taylor knew this, 
and agreed to it, yet was inclined to 
resent it, for it classed her at once with 
Pollie and the other servants. 

One afternoon, she and the three 
children were hurrying along a sub- 
urban avenue beneath the shade of 
the trees. They were on their way to 
listen to a band playing on a common; 
but the sun and the leaves threw so 
many shadows everywhere that the 
little boy thought he would never 
reach the end of the journey. 

‘The youngest child was riding in 
the dark-green perambulator, and her 
brother and her sister were walking 
on either side of their tall nurse. 
Presently the avenue turned to the 
left, but still there was neither sight 
of the common nor sound of the band; 
the hot sun filtered through the trees, 
and the distance in front looked as far 
as the distance behind. 

‘Are you sure she didn’t tell you 
what it was?’ inquired Nurse Taylor 
thoughtfully. The little boy shook his 
head, and gazed into the distance. 

‘Won’t even open his mouth to- 
day,’ thought Nurse Taylor. ‘He’s 
in one of his moods.’ 

‘She didn’t tell me either,’ said 
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the middle child suddenly and quite 
loudly. This was true. She had 
seen it for herself; and although the 
middle child told lies whenever the 
occasion suited her, she found it con- 
venient now to tell the truth. ‘Such 
a lovely present . . . such a beautiful 
present,’ she whispered. The little 
boy nodded his head several times in 
succession, very emphatically. 

‘I wonder what it can be?’ Nurse 
Taylor murmured, breaking into unac- 
customed softness. And she tried to 
picture the present that Mrs. Bar- 
rington had in store for her. The 
colour rose into her ‘pale cheeks, and 
her thin, handsome face stared up the 
avenue of trees. Pollie was away at 
her mother’s; Nurse Taylor’s hands 
were full to-day, but her head was 
fuller. What could her present be? 
It was sure to be something good, 
expensive . . . a reward for ‘honesty’ 
=» = 10f) taithful services. She 
frowned a little, for she did not class 
herself with those who are known as 
‘honest’ and ‘faithful.2 She was a 
superior nurse in more ways than one, 
a lady’s nurse; yet even that scarcely 
described what she really was... . 

She had a life of her own. She 
had admirers — several of them. She 
received more letters than anyone else 
in the house, excepting Mrs. Bar- 
rington. Pollie hardly ever heard from 
a soul. 

There was a great deal in common 
between herself and Mrs. Barrington, 
she thought. For example: each of 
them knew her proper place, and kept 
to it. Mrs. Barrington seldom inter- 
fered with the nursery: whenever she 
did so, Nurse Taylor admitted after- 
wards — sometimes to herself, always 
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to Mrs. Barrington, but never to the 
other servants — that her mistress was 
justified. It was this honesty that 
gave her a kind of secret fellowship with 
Mrs. Barrington, for it showed quite 
clearly how faithful she was, it showed 
that she had the welfare of the children 
at heart; and for this reason she knew 
that the present was certain to be a 
good one, a little piece of jewellery, a 
buckle, a brooch, a bangle hung with 
tiny enamelled objects, such as Mrs. 
Barrington wore... . ‘I expect she 
told you not to tell me, dear!’ Nurse 
Taylor suggested. But still the little 
boy would not open his mouth in 
reply, and the middle child stared 
into the distance. So the nurse con- 
tinued to think her thoughts amid the 
shifting lights of the avenue. 

She heard the rattle of cart- 
wheels behind her, anda smart young 
butcher, dressed in blue, came and 
was gone in a burst of trotting and 
whistling. That, she knew, was 
Pollie’s one and only lover; and, 
gazing into the chequered depths of 
the avenue that had swallowed the 
shining butcher’s cart, she thought of 
the postmen and policemen who wanted 
to marry the head-nurse of the Bar- 
ringtons. 

Beside her ran a wooden wall, or 
fence, common to suburban neigh- 
bourhoods; its high, perpendicular 
strips of wood were overlapping to- 
wards her, and as she walked along 
with the children, and her steps grew 
slower, she could see between the 
spaces, and could catch glimpses of the 
gardens beyond. ‘There were flashes 
of white roses, and streaks of sunny 
lawns. 

‘When I come to marry,’ she 


thought, ‘I shall be very successful, 
and quite happy. Mrs. Barrington is 
sure to give me a handsome wedding- 
present, such as a leather dressing- 
case with my initials on everything 

. and I shall have a garden with 
striped deck-chairs under the trees... .” 

Her handsome face drooped a 
little over the perambulator. ‘Yes, 
dear?’ she murmured. The youngest 
child had lost her doll; and without 
thinking, Nurse Taylor extracted it 
gently from its hiding-place. 

But the middle child could contain 
herself no longer. 

‘If you want to know what the 
present is, I’ll tell you,’ she whispered. 

‘Look, Nannie, quick!’ cried the 
little boy, baring his teeth. 

‘When we get home,’ said the 
middle child, ‘Mummie will give it 
to you.’ 

‘Give me what? 
almost screamed. 

‘My tooth,’ said the little boy, 
pointing to the dark gap. 

‘The first Barrington tooth, the 
middle child murmured, dropping her 
eyes. 

Nurse Taylor turned the per- 
ambulator, shaking the child within it, 
and a deep flush swept into her cheeks. 
‘We're going home now,’ she said. 

‘But, Nannie, we haven’t been 
anywhere!’ 

Not been anywhere? She had. 
She had been a long way, farther than 
she had ever been before. She was 
truly insulted by what she had heard. 
She would give notice at once. Or 
had she no prospects in view, and must 
she live for ever with the Barringtons? 
She would accept the tooth; she would 
even pretend that she was honoured 
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by it; and as soon as she had reached 
her bedroom, she would throw the 
tooth under the wash-hand-stand, and 
never look for it again. . . . 

The high, perpendicular strips 
of the wooden wall beside her were 
now closed against her, overlapping 
away from her, and she could see no 
longer into the gardens. 


REVOLUTION 

One day Pollie electrified the 
Barringtons by announcing that she 
had a young brother named Willie, 
and that he was ill in the hospital; 
and as soon as they had succeeded in 
readjusting their idea of their under- 
nurse, the Barringtons told Pollie how 
pleased they all were to know that she 
had a young brother, and how sorry 
they were to hear that he was ill in the 
hospital. Then they all began to feel 
rather awed and excited about his 
accident, for, as Nurse Taylor explained 
one morning at breakfast in the nursery, 
no doubt Willie would have to have 
both his feet amputated. 

News of the projected operation 
soon reached Mrs. Barrington, who 
said regretfully in her soft voice, 
nodding her small, dark head at her 
under-nurse: ‘And I am sure he would 
have needed his feet a Jot, Pollie.’ 
Pollie burst into tears; and as though 
the doctors had heard the conversation 
of the Barringtons at Streatham, Willie 
did have both his feet amputated. 
There was a hard frost in London on 
the day that Pollie and her mother 
went to see him in hospital. Pollie’s 
mother looked pale and thin, sitting 
near the door of the Hammersmith 
bus; her gloved hands lay like wood 
in her lap; she was dressed very neatly 
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in black, and appeared as though she 
were going to a funeral. But the 
little under-nurse’s cheeks were as 
red as apples, and the breath was 
puffing out of her mouth like steam 
from a kettle. While the horses were 
whacking their feet loudly on the frosty 
road, and the conductor was punching 
the passengers’ tickets, Pollie began to 
think more clearly than ever about 
her brother’s operation. She imagined 
the gleaming of knives, the rasping ot 
saws, the faces of the doctors bent low 
down over the body; and presently 
she shut her eyes tightly, and wondered 
whether Willie had felt anything. She 
wanted to go back at once to the 
Barringtons, to talk and laugh with 
the children in the nursery. 

‘Here we are!’ said Pollie’s mother 
suddenly, pointing to a large building 
on the other side of the road; she had 
been to the hospital several times 
before, and now felt almost as at 
home there as though she were a 
patient herself. Over the hall and 
endless stone corridors there hung a 
pleasant, peculiar smell that frightened 
Pollie at first and made her feel sick, 
but after a time she did not notice it. 
Nurses hurried past her and she smiled 
at them, and she stared at the doctors 
in their white slops. 

They found their Willie lying 
back in his bed in the children’s ward; 
he was as quiet as a mouse, but from 
one of the other beds there arose a 
continual wailing. ‘Dearie, dearie!’ 
whispered Willie’s mother, staring into 
a distant corner; ‘tch, tch!’; then, 
rubbing her stiff hands on her knees, 
and nodding her jet-trimmed bonnet, 
she said repeatedly to her son: ‘Well, 
lovey, we’ll soon have you home again, 
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I’m sure!’ Her voice was suddenly 
so loud and cheerful that Willie thought 
he was going to die. And immediately 
after she had spoken to him, Willie’s 
mother would turn her head and smile 
at her daughter, whose face beside 
Willie’s looked as red and as shining 
as a tomato. So an hour went, while 
Pollie kept on grinning at her mother, 
showing her large teeth and glistening 
gums. But Willie’s feet were hurting 
him the whole time, although they 
were not there. 

And presently, on her way home, 
Pollie began to think of her own feet. 
She thought what a terrible thing it 
would be if she, too, were to have an 
accident, and if both of her feet were 
to be amputated, and the doctors and 
the pretty nurses were to see what 
black feet she had. ‘Oh, oh, they 
must be quite black by now!’ thought 
Pollie. She wriggled her toes, and 
both her feet felt as heavy as lead; she 
feared she would never reach home. 
And when at last she was home again, 
she hardly liked to walk across the 
nursery floor because of the black 
feet in her boots. ‘How’s Willie?’ the 
Barringtons cried. ‘How did he look? 
Does he miss them much?’ they wanted 
to know. But all that she could do 
was to say ‘ever so,’ or just ‘yes,’ or 
‘no, Master John,’ or ‘not so bad, I 
think,’ to these eager questions, for 
she felt quite excited, and had for- 
gotten her brother’s feet in thinking 
of her own. 

The little boy John slept in a room 
with Pollie; and that night, when he 
was fast asleep, and there was no one 
to hear her or watch her, Pollie looked 
at her feet by candle-light. Yes, 
there they were, both of them, just as 


black as could be — especially the tops 
of the toes, and the backs of the heels, 
and across the arch where the insteps 
and the ankles joined. She hid them 
at once in the shadows beside her bed; 
then she pulled them up again on to 
the eiderdown, wetted her hand- 
kerchief with her tongue, and dis- 
covered that she was able to make a 
good impression on her toes and 
insteps. Encouraged, she filled a 
basin with cold water, taking great 
care not to awaken the child; after 
that, she pulled up her nightdress, 
clipping it tightly between her fat 
knees; and with soap and a sponge, 
she washed her feet until they were 
perfectly clear: 

In the morning she hardly ever 
stopped talking about Willie and his 
feet. ‘Willie,’ she said, ‘poor Willie! 
Mother hoped he’d be a Messenger 
Boy.’ In the evening, when Mrs. 
Barrington, wrapped in her smart 
cloak, had gone off to the theatre, 
Pollie undressed and had a bath all 
over. For the first time since she had 
been with the Barringtons, she got 
into the bath properly. Now she sank 
like a porpoise, with only her head 
remaining above the hot water; now 
her plump body, standing up in the 
steam, grew shiny with soap from 
neck to knees; she held the sponge 
above her head, and in her exuberance 
she sang loudly, tossing the wet, 
dark hair out of her eyes, her famous 
nonsense song that the children loved: 

‘Coymi nairo, 

Kilda care-o, 

Coymi nairo, coymi; 

Pim strimma strammadiddle 

Larrabona ring timma, 

Rig nam bullytimma coymi!” 
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From that time onwards, Pollie 
took a bath whenever she could; and 
she went about singing her nonsense 
song so often that everybody grew 
tired of it; and when Willie was home 
again, and she went to see him and 
her mother, she used to delight in 
carrying him about the room, for the 
sheer pleasure of feeling him in her 
arms; and as she walked, she would 
sometimes catch her feet on purpose 
in the rather ragged carpet, and pretend 
to be on the verge of stumbling, so 
that he should not feel embarrassed, 
nor herself ‘superior.’ 


THE DOLL 

The youngest child had been put 
to bed for the night, though the sky 
still glowed with the March sunset, 
and people were still hurrying home 
from their work. The youngest child 
lay awake, and had lost her doll; 
but many of the people in the streets 
had lost their parcels, or their buses, 
or their heads, or themselves, or their 
reputations, while others had lost a 
mint of money and hadn’t the heart 
to open their newspapers. 

On certain occasions, such as this 
evening, when the unintelligible shouts 
of the newsvendors sped down the 
street, Cook would waddle up the 
area steps, hugging her elbows, for she 
like to have a paper of her own to 
read in her bedroom; and should it 
contain a love-serial, the kitchen-maid 
was at once jubilant, and walked on 
her toes with excitement, for she 
thought there was nothing so urgent 
as love. 

‘A Young Woman Shot.’ 

‘Eh, the pore soul!’ whispered the 
fat cook, rustling her paper in the 
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kitchen. These were Victorian days, 
when families had a whole house to 
themselves, and a staff of servants in 
the Servants’ Hall. 

‘— At ten minutes past seven last 
evening a report of firearms was heard 
in Cross Keys-square — 

Cook ran her greasy finger down 
the column, and sighed, for the news 
must wait. There was so much to be 
done in a hurry, what with Mrs. 
Barrington going to The Shop Girl at 
the Gaiety Theatre, and dinner being 
early. An ox-tail simmered in a 
stewpan, a smell of savoury herbs 
hung in the air; and upstairs in her 
bed the youngest child lay fretting 
and tossing because she had lost her 
doll. 

The gentle sound travelled as far 
as the day-nursery, but nobody heard 
it. Nurse Taylor was interrupting 
the whirring of her sewing-machine 
at frequent intervals, in order to read 
out aloud, from an evening paper 
that Mrs. Barrington had sent up to 
her, the important account of the 
Palfrey wedding; while Pollie, the 
under-nurse, was ironing, planking 
down the iron now and again with a 
soft thud on to its metal stand. The 
paper rustled, and the elder woman 
read out in her clear, significant voice: 
‘Extra police had to be drafted to 
hold back the crowd.” But I’m not 
at all surprised,’ she murmured 
thoughtfully, gazing towards the 
window; the light over the Streatham 
roofs was dying, and the chimneys 
were losing the sharpness of their 
silhouettes against the sky. ‘Well, I 
suppose it’s all over by now. Light 
the light, Pollie, and draw the curtains. 
We can hardly see beyond our noses.’ 
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Fish-tail flames popped up at 
both ends of the mantelpiece, gay 
light flooded the room. Nurse Taylor 
had intended to read to herself the 
full account of the Palfrey wedding; 
but now, sitting in an easy chair, the 
nurse caught sight of a greater, more 
pregnant item of news, and started 
at once on the Cardew Divorce Case, 
smiling at the quips of Justice Bing- 
ham. ‘Well I ne-ver. Fancy that, 
now, she murmured, tapping . her 
nail on the paper, and looking at 
Pollie from the corner of her narrow 
eye. The clock ticked; the cuckoo 
came out, and bowed seven times to 
the two women, while the churches 
echoed him with their multifarious 
voices; the lamp-lighter entered the 
dying street, and the youngest child 
fretted and grieved in her bed because 
she had lost her doll. 

After a time, one of the gas- 
brackets was seen to be smoking 
fiercely; the glass globe surrounding 
the flame was blackened with soot; 
as soon as Pollie had adjusted it, she 
went over to Nurse Taylor, and, 
leaning her arm on the back of the 
chair, began to read out, in her loud 
young country voice, a  draper’s 
advertisement that had caught her 
eye: 

‘ “COsTUMES, CAPES, and JACKETS 
for Spring Wear.” 

‘*THE NEW EMBROIDERED CAPES, 
in every shade of cloth.” 


‘Young ladies’ BLACK CLOTH 
JACKETS.””’ 

Her eye shifted, and she read 
from the opposite page: 

‘Murder at Ipswich Barracks. — 
Quartermaster-sergeant Parkin was 
murdered yesterday at the Ipswich 
Militia Barracks. Parkin was with a 
man named Walsh, a_ sergeant- 
instructor . . . when Walsh took down 
a.carbiness daca 

‘Soldiers, you see,’ said Nurse 
Taylor, rather mincingly. ‘I expect it 
was over a girl.’ 

‘I sometimes wish I wasn’t a girl,’ 
whispered Pollie, staring across the 
room. " 

A policeman sauntered down the 
street, pointing his lantern into the 
areas and on to the doorsteps, and 
articulating, with the beat of his heel 
and toe: ‘Law... and Order... 
Law ... and Order.’ 

The town hummed; the noise 
was everywhere, and nobody heard it; 
but the shrill, intermittent blowing of 
a cab-whistle, irresolute on the wind, 
yet promising to endure for evermore, 
filled the night-nursery faintly and 
sweetly with sound. 

A sigh of contentment passed 
through the lips of the little girl. All 
was happy now, everything was clear 
and the road made ready for sleep. 
She folded her arms carefully, and her 
thoughts went out of her, for she had 
found her doll. 
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Wars dusk is falling and 
the streets become slowly deserted, 
huddled figures flee from the approach- 
ing night and seek the warmth and 
companionship of the doss-house. 

There is a long row of houses such 
as these in Body Street; once they were 
the homes of wealthy shipowners ; they 
are now falling into slow decay, broken 
windows stuffed with dirty rags and 
torn yellow, faded curtains that shift in 
the breeze: the yawning black doorway 
reached by steps of broken sandstone 
sucks inside it all sorts of broken- 
spirited men. 

A house serves as the outward 
expression of its occupants; and the 
doss-house has a look of its own. It 
has a melancholy exterior and frowns 
gloomily even when the sun is shining: 
at night it has a forlorn aspect and 
seems plunged in sorrow. The doss- 
house is the final refuge of despair: the 
next milestone is the workhouse. 

The charge for admission is six- 
pence a night: for a week the price is 
slightly reduced. The aristocrats pay 
ninepence a night for a bed and talk as 
if they owned the earth. This extra 
threepence is a touch of extravagance 
that makes a man appear reckless when 
his trousers are torn to shreds, and his 
coat is miraculously held together over 
his shoulder by pieces of string. Ifa 
man cannot afford sixpence, he is 
regarded as a very low person, and the 
workhouse is considered the best place 


for him. There is a certain amount of 
dignity in being able to patronise a 
doss-house, and a miserly sixpence is a 
token of respectability. And there is 
not the slightest doubt that those who 
go there, notwithstanding their untidy 
appearance, are perfectly conscious of 
their position in society, and even the 
knowledge that the workhouse will be 
their ultimate destination does not rob 
them of the pride in possessing a well- 
worn sixpence which is the key opening 
to them dreams of a better and happier 
world. How this has been got does not 
concern anybody, although, like the 
prosperous business-man, he might be 
tempted to quote Smiles’ ‘Self Help’ on 
the assumption that all wealth is the 
result of honest toil. 

Sleeping out is not popular, and it 
is rather annoying to be awakened from 
a most agreeable slumber by a police- 
man and brought before the court next 
morning charged with being a vaga- 
bond. A vagabond! How utterly 
degrading! But there are many advan- 
tages in sleeping on a bed even if it is 
a very uncomfortable one, and it is 
pleasant to boast that, even if one has 
not had a good meal for weeks, one has 
slept in a bed of some description 
instead of lying under a hedge in the 
park or down at the docks. The bene- 
fits of civilization still exercise an 
enervating influence on the staunchest 
heart, and the greatest tramp philo- 
sopher might be induced to state a 
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preference for bed despite an empty 
stomach and a hole in his socks that 
is past mending. 

Alf is in charge of this place, and 
combines the functions of a cashier and 
a chucker-out, possessing an oily apolo- 
getic smile which he is able to summon 
for the performance of both these tasks. 
He has a round fat face, and there are 
always a few beads of perspiration on 
the tip of his podgy nose. His strength 
is enormous, and he walks about the 
building in his waistcoat with his shirt- 
sleeves rolled up surveying his own 
little world with a confident stare. 

Alf’s knowledge of doss-house 
society is considerable, but it is treated 
with the greatest contempt. He spends 
the greater part of his time reading the 
adventures of Buffalo Bill, and he does 
not despise penny novelettes so long as 
they are far enough removed from the 
world in which he is compelled to 
seek a livelihood. 

The cupboard behind his desk is 
packed full of cheap books, and he 
guards them jealously, fearful that 
somebody might come and steal them. 
His interest does not extend beyond 
this, and he is quite contented with 
his lot, if one can judge from the severe 
expression on his features, with a penny 
novelette sticking out of his trousers’ 
pocket and his whole person smelling 
of stale tobacco. Alf lives in a world 
of his own and: rarely comes out of it 
to take a deep breath of fresh air. He 
will not discuss religion, politics or 
women with the young men, nor will 
he display the cynicism that the old 
men expect from him, and when called 
upon to answer a question, replies in 
monosyllables. As over the past of 
most of the inhabitants of the doss- 


house, a discreet veil is drawn over his 
past life and he lives for the moment: 
the future is meaningless to him for he 
hopes to-morrow will. be no different 
from to-day. 

The large room on the first floor, 
placed at the disposal of the down-and- 
outs, is used for a variety of purposes, 
including cooking and eating, as well 
as reading; and it is always crowded in 
the evening, especially when the nights 
draw in. There is often a feeble fire 
burning in the grate, which reminds 
them of home and brings back 
memories of prosperous days that are 
now no more. When the room is 
crowded the atmosphere becomes suffo- 
catingly close~so that they feel more 
comfortable in their miserable rags, 
which offer little protection from the 
cutting wind off the river outside. 

If it is very cold the down-and-outs 
gather round the fire flickering in the 
grate; they rub their hands together and 
stamp their feet—a tightly wedged 
mass quarrelling, pushing and swearing 
at one another. 

The ceiling, blackened with soot, 
hangs low, and the walls are broken 
in places: the wallpaper is rent and 
pieces of plaster have been knocked out. 
The pattern of the wallpaper has disap- 
peared long ago, although sometimes 
faded blooms are distinguishable from 
the grease and dirt, lurking shadows of 
the dead past. The furniture does not 
exist except for a few broken chairs and 
a couple of tables that totter on their 
legs like old men. 

But the poverty of the room is not 
noticed by its occupants, unused to 
material comforts of any kind, who 
regard their situation, a resigned ex- 
pression on their faces, gazing before 
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them with a glazed look in their eyes. 

Cooking is accompanied by much 
good-tempered abuse from those who 
have already dined or who are not in 
a position to buy anything to dine on, 
and it is difficult to control a frying-pan 
in danger of falling into the ash-pan 
with its contents when there is a crowd 
of men pressed closely together in a 
circle, seeking the warmth. 

Miracles can be performed with a 
communal frying-pan, although this is 
a luxury nowadays; and it is easy to 
make dripping toast if there is fat 
enough. There are many _ extra- 
ordinary things that can be done with 
a frying-pan provided somebody has 
money to burn: one can cook a sort of 
jam concoction when gooseberries are 
dirt cheap, or potato pies with modi- 
fications and other dainties; but these 
cannot be described as they have no 
fixed form nor fixed smell either. They 
are usually the result of a momentary 
inspiration, and it is often difficult to 
achieve the same result on another 
occasion. These experiments are 
watched with considerable interest, and 
there is much imitation, although as a 
rule, the average down-and-out prefers 
egg and fried bread if he chances to 
become suddenly rich because it is 
straightforward. Excessive wealth is 
got rid of by the simple means of a 
journey to the chip shop to purchase a 
threepenny fish and twopennyworth of 
chips. 

Most of the men are strangers to 
soap and water, and as they dry their 
clothes before the fire when caught by 
the rain and soaked to the skin, the 
atmosphere of the room becomes un- 
bearable even to these gentlemen of 
leisure; and smoking is a necessary 


indulgence in order to make things less 
disagreeable. The tobacco used is of 
a mixed variety, but comes from the 
one source. There are those who 
specialize in collecting fag-ends from 
the gutters, walking along with a far- 
away look in their eyes; when the day 
is over the ‘bag’ is quite substantial. 
They usually sit at the table with a 
small pile of tobacco on a piece of dirty 
newspaper, selling portions of it and 
looking very businesslike, as if their 
position was one of great responsibility. 

When the weather is not so cold, 
or at least when Alf thinks a fire is 
superfluous, they spread out, and some 
try to read a newspaper weeks old, 
whilst others engage in lively conversa- 
tion. These discussions are rarely 
intellectual, referring, more often than 
not, to racehorses that never come in 
first, although considered absolute cer- 
tainties before the race was run; or to 
money expected from distant relatives 
who are always on the point of death 
but reluctant to take the fatal plunge. 

A game of cards is sometimes 
popular, but this can be expensive with 
money so scarce, and there is so much 
cheating that the best of friends fall out, 
rolling on the floor together and tearing 
one another’s hair out: the barber is 
unknown to most of them and there 
are few bald men in the doss-house. 
Even if the stakes are halfpennies, if 
there’s a cardsharper cleverer than the 
others at play the losses mount up until 
the limit is reached. The lucky one 
becomes an object of suspicion, and an 
excuse is soon found to begin a quarrel 
with him. Blows are exchanged, half- 
pennies roll about the floor, and blood 
isspilt. There is a notice in the passage 
outside that gambling is strictly prohi- 
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bited, and Alf tries to enforce it: a 
dispute is the likely outcome of a game 
of cards between two crooks, and the 
row tends to lower the tone of the 
establishment. 

On the’ other hand chess and 
draughts are encouraged. There are 
two draught boards, and during the 
summer months there is always a crowd 
of men gathered round the tables 
watching others at play, and waiting 
patiently for their turn to come round. 
There is nothing more flattering than 
to sit facing Robert, the acknowledged 
doss-house draughts champion, and 
receive words of encouragement from 
those gathered around. Robert is like 
a barrel and sits on an orange-box with 
a quiet, tranquil expression on his face, 
defeating man after man with extra- 


ordinary ease: yells of discouragement. 


never disturb his complacency. Only 
once was Robert defeated - when he 
drank more than was good for him, 
rolling off the orange-box and almost 
falling through the rotten floor. His 
rival said it was the shock of defeat 
but the majority of the residents were 
inclined to the opinion that Robert was 
drunk and his brain was completely 
fuddled. 

Wearing clothes is more a matter 
of form than anything else: their rags 
afford them little protection from the 
weather and do.not help to improve an 
appearance that is already thin and 
emaciated. Lacking the barest neces- 
sities of life, it is a wonder they can 
stand on their feet. Khaki wears well 
and is still commonly met with: khaki 
tunics with the ‘buttons ripped off, the 
trousers with frayed bottoms indicative 
of the wear and tear of time; and the 
cardigan is still a possession that is 


highly prized if it has not already 
passed into the hands of the pawn- 
broker in a fit of forgetfulness. 

Their attire is of the simplest; a 
shirt, a pair of trousers, and heavy 
boots. If he is feeling in a good 
humour a man might have a shave, 
although as a rule he prefers to look 
like a respected member of the Vic- 
torian aristocracy. A pair of boots can 
always be obtained from the Public 
Assistance Committee if he threatens 
to go into the workhouse, so there is no 
need to be afraid of wet feet. That is 
a thing of the past. Other articles of 
attire can be obtained from the P.A.C.; 
but the down-and-out cannot be 
bothered. He doesn’t mind the money, 
but wearing clothes of any sort is a bit 
of a nuisance, especially as it is his last 
wish to appear nice, clean and respect- 
able like other people, preferring to 
drift round the world with a hole in his 
trousers and a piece of shirt coming 
through it and an ancient ‘bowler’ 
perched on his head free from the petty 
tyranny of his fellow-men and respon- 
sible to nobody but himself. 

When the weather is warm it is an 
extraordinary sight to see some of them 
walking along the street wearing straw 
hats with a desperate nonchalance and 
a flower in the buttonhole, and the 
question is asked how these articles 
come into their possession. There is 
the same petty vanity in the man. who 
buys a pair of yellow socks at Wool- 
worth’s at sixpence apiece, and tightens 
up his braces in order to expose them 
to the fullest advantage. Such beha- 
viour might suggest a man’s brain was 
affected, but in reality the down-and- 
out is no more conceited than his 
fellow-men: the contrast in the attire he 
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wears attracts more attention than it 
normally would do. There are those 
who make a habit of turning out early 
in the morning and rush to town in 
order to examine the dust-bins before 
the men come round to empty them; 
and if a new tie or collar is seen on one 
of them in company with a ragged coat, 
or if a man’s hair is thick with grease 
smelling of brilliantine on a stocking- 
less tramp, it is very likely the decora- 
tions have been dug out from the refuse 
in the dust-bin. 

A miser in the doss-house is an 
exception, although there is an old 
gentleman wearing a green swallow- 
tailed coat and striped trousers with 
a pair of shoes almost like cardboard 
who presents himself every Tuesday 
morning at the P.A.C. for relief, walk- 
ing away at his usual tottering gait to 
the end of the street and entering the 
palatial premises of the district bank 
to deposit it there: when he dies some- 
body else will spend his savings for him. 

But this is very rare. A man 
descends to the doss-house level simply 
because he does not appreciate the 
value of money, and the receipt of a 
hundred pounds, for instance, by one 
of them would probably be the signal 
for much rejoicing, with drinking and 
gambling and other expenses thrown 
in in order to rid himself of the embar- 
rassing load of wealth that oppresses 
him. For him a few shillings rattling 
in his pocket can be a source of acute 
discomfort until, in a fit of desperation, 
it is spent on some frivolous thing, only 
for the spender to realize later that a 
good meal would be worth having if 
there was money enough for it. 

The possession of an unquenchable 
thirst does not explain the fall of most 


of them: a man can be a drunkard as 
well as a gambler without spending his 
days in the vicinity of the doss-house. 
The down-and-out has no money to 
indulge in these vices, although if an 
opportunity comes his way there is no 
doubt he will outdo all the others. 
There is nobody free from a vice of 
some kind, so that the down-and-out is 
not to be condemned for a fondness for 
these things. 

It is his genuine dislike to hard 
work of any kind which makes him an 
object of detestation by employers of 
labour. Probably he is politically 
educated and when offered a job feels 
it is provided only so long as the 
employer can make a profit out of him, 
and this consciousness of exploitation 
gives him an inferiority complex so far 
as work is concerned. 

Then there is the man sent to 
prison for several months by a vindic- 
tive magistrate. Once sent to prison, 
he comes out an outcast of society, and 
the fight to re-assert himself in the good 
opinion of his fellow-men is a hopeless 
one: as a matter of course he descends 
to the doss-house level. 

If the down-and-out be a single 
man thrown out of work with no pros- 
pect of fresh employment, it is no 
wonder he grows, in time, indifferent, 
content to receive twelve shillings from 
the parish and barely exist. 

Many explanations can be offered 
for the circumstances that have dragged 
these men to the bottom of the ladder, 
and much sympathy is offered by 
kindly disposed persons without any- 
thing being done to ameliorate their 
lot. The fact is they are the cast-offs 
of the present competitive system, 
which is both stupid and wasteful. It 
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is just as wrong to pay a man twelve 
shillings for doing nothing as to perse- 
cute another when he rebels against the 
laws of society administered by incom- 
petent magistrates. 

There is one type, however, who 
will probably require forceful persua- 
sion before doing any work. He is not 
lazy, but his intellectual gifts have 
never been properly developed to be 
used in the communal interest. The 
doss-house philosopher regards work 
as a disagreeable necessity. It is his 
fondness for indulging in profound 
introspection that arouses indignation 
in the breasts of those who never think 
much about anything. He is aptly 
described as the aristocrat of the work- 
ing-class for it is his habit to brood over 
the deeper truths of life which bewilder 
the average man and woman seeking 
in a humble way some ‘proletarian’ 
philosophy that will help to make life 
more, agreeable than it is at present. 

There are numerous outstanding 
personalities in the doss-house for they 
all possess a peculiar uniqueness: this 
wealth of character is so considerable 
and diverse that it is difficult to take 
anyone from the rest and regard him 
as representing the typical down-and- 
out. 

Poverty breeds desperation, and 
in the struggle to exist something 
savage and uncouth is present in men’s 
demeanour. The veneer of civilization 
disappears, and in its place there is 
displayed with crude emphasis the 
virtues and vices of starving men, 
qualities both arresting and depressing 
to look at. Weary of the company of 
social climbers there is something 
stimulating in the company of these 
men stripped of vulgar pretence and 


shorn of all sham and_ hypocrisy. 
Allied with open bestiality there is a 
certain eccentricity of behaviour. Men 
cease to imitate one another, following 
their own inclinations and developing 
them to an extraordinary extent which 
takes an exaggerated form that strikes 
a member of the bourgeoisie as being 
both amusing and pitiful. 

It is scarcely credible, but the most 
awful snob in the world resides in the 
doss-house, and punctually at six 
o’clock every night in the week is seen 
to take a stroll dressed in the supposed 
height of fashion, swinging his cane and 
walking with a solemn dignity that 
would suggest a gentleman of dignity 
with plenty of money to spend. The 
clothes he wears are a little threadbare, 
but they are the real thing. A top-hat, 
a swallow-tailed coat, trousers and 
spats, and even a boiled shirt form his 
wardrobe, and he guards them with 
jealous care. The top-hat is disap- 
pointing, being badly dinged, and 
there are big blobs of grease on his 
coat-tails which he has forgotten to 
remove; but the spats help to make up 
for these defects, for the spats possess 
a virgin whiteness in contrast to the 
dirty streets he passes through during 
the course of the evening. His life is 
a solitary one, cleaning his battered 
top-hat or carefully sewing his thread- 
bare trousers together in preparation 
for the evening’s peregrination. He 
considers himself a very superior per- 
son; but there is an old-fashioned 
courtesy about him which makes his 
attitude less irritating. 

When jokes are made at his 
expense he never flies into a temper, 
content to regard his tormenter with a 
compassionate eye as if profoundly 
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sorry for him. His conversation is 
indifferent: he does not speak well. It 
has been said that Mr. O’Donnel was 
once a dock labourer; but he has been 
convinced of his aristocratic pedigree 
for many years now and acts the part 
to the best of his ability. His hair is 
grey; he still maintains a dignified 
bearing that arouses admiration, and 
in the street people are so impressed 
that they forget to laugh at the wretched 
clothes he wears, feeling awed in the 
presence of a gentleman who has fallen 
on bad times. He returns promptly at 
ten o'clock and Alf starts muttering; 
‘it must be nearly bed-time!’ 

The religious fanatic is fortunately 
rare, although the subject of religion 
rivals the women in popularity. There 
was a stout little man who spent the 
day walking the streets with a placard 
fixed on his back announcing in big 
letters: BE SAVED OR GO TO 
HELL. In the end he had to be put 
in a mental home: the salvation of men 
worried him so much that he was in 
constant conflict with those inclined to 
disregard his message and nearly mur- 
dered one man in order, so he said, to 
save his soul from the ‘burning brand.’ 

There are several diligent bible 
students: old men approaching the end 
who find comfort in reading what at 
one time they affected to despise. They 
never attend church, nor will they be 
induced to discuss the life beyond with 
their fellow down-and-outs. Moreover, 
they will not allow themselves to be 
disturbed in these devotions by the 
jeers of the rationalists who dogmatize 
worse than anybody else. 

There is a tall thin man with a 
-broken nose wearing rubber soles on 
his boots; he suffers from bad feet and 


has a habit of walking with his hands 
behind his back and his head inclined 
forward. His pockets are full of 
religious tracts, and he brings them out 
with the gesture of a conjurer and 
thrusts them under one’s nose: cus- 
tomers are hard to find so that they are 
usually given away. He holds a 
meeting in the square on a Sunday 
evening, leading the singing in a 
quavering tenor voice when his col- 
league fails to arrive with the harmo- 
nium; but the collection is never very 
good even on a fine summer evening: 
the congregation consists mostly of 
communists, who regard his behaviour 
with profound astonishment. When- 
ever somebody is taken ill, Price is 
always at hand ready to offer his 
services. If the ailing man does not 
want to hear about his soul waiting 
salvation Price will obligingly defer 
the matter until a more fitting occasion. 
There is no doubt that his conversation 
can be stimulating, for he has suffered 
much and has sufficient tact to realize 
that religion can be a very tiresome 
subject, although it is his greatest wish 
that all the down-and-outs will one 
day be converted and become good 
Christians. 

There was Sam who played the 
flute outside in the street, but he has 
since passed away and the shrill piping 
sounds that came from the instrument 
he loved so well are heard no more. 
Sam’s repertoire consisted of four tunes 
which he had the power to vary to an 
infinite degree so that nothing ever 
played by Sam sounded exactly the 
same, although he insisted that four 
tunes were his limit. People took pity 
on him, and his income was fairly 
regular until something happened to 
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his flute, and it is said that he died of a 
broken heart. The piercing notes from 
Sam’s flute were carried a long distance 
on the balmy spring air, and the down- 
and-outs sitting on the steps of the doss- 
house would nudge one another and 
give a wink, remarking that ‘our 
canary is chirping again.’ 

Robert was too proud to accept 
charity of any kind, and eked a bare 
subsistence selling bootlaces, buttons 
and thread, walking round the suburbs 
and calling from door to door. He 
did a fair business: his talk was fluent 
and he behaved like a perfect gentle- 
man when doors were banged in his 
.face, raising his hat and walking down 
the garden path like a landlord with 
the rent in his pocket. The others were 
inclined to despise him, and his life 
was made unbearable until he was 
taken suddenly ill, when everybody was 
anxious to do something for him. 

A’ down-and-out has no difficulty 
in falling asleep, and is eager to take a 
nap whenever the opportunity offers 
itself, and the payment of sixpence for 
a bed in a doss-house is an expenditure 
that, must justify itself, so that as soon 
as ‘his head touches the pillow the 
world and its woes cease to concern 
him in the pleasures of utter for- 
getfulness. 


O’Calligan talks in his sleep: his" 


voice is never loud and the others are 
too tired to take any notice of him. 
In slumber, thoughts come to the 
surface finding expression which in the 
day-time are suppressed. These are 
the deepest longings of a lonely old 
man: he talks endlessly in his pleasant 
brogue about his home in Ireland and 
the ‘mists going up and the mists going 
down’ and ‘the peewits crying out over 


the black lakes and the larks and the 
big thrushes when the days are warm’ 
with a gentle earnestness as if there 
was nothing more desirable in the 
whole world than to be back in Ireland 
again. ~His talk is a hopeless jumble 
jumping from one subject to another 
with remarkable ease: the quavering 
voice goes on unceasing through the 
night to die away with the first flush 
of dawn. It is said O’Calligan was an 
actor at one time; but now he is a 
drunken sot and will do anything to 
satisfy his thirst for liquor. 

One night he was in obvious pain: 
his voice was highly pitched and 
querulous and his companions were 
suddenly awakened by his groans. 
The bare idea that a fraction of their 
sixpence should be wasted by this 
unseemly interruption was sufficient 
to rouse them to a pitch of great 
excitement, and in their partially 
stupefied condition they were reluctant 
to do anything for him. O’Calligan 
could wait till the morning when there 
was plenty of time available to attend 
to him. They were inclined to be 
indignant: O’Calligan was always very 
generous when he succeeded in pinch- 
ing anything and they could not forget 
that; but there was a limit to their 
patience when he showed no readiness 


_to cease his loud chattering. 


Somebody flung a boot at him 
which caught him on the head. His 
voice was silent for a time. When he 
began again he spoke very quietly, and 
the others did not hear him. This time 
he did not talk so much about his 
beloved Ireland: he was partially con- 
scious and his mind seemed tied down 
to the cares of the world around him. 
Consideration for the feelings of others 
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as well as the blow with the heavy boot 
prompted him to moderate his voice, 
although he was in great pain. It was 
unusual for him to be taken ill, but to 
men like himself illness comes suddenly, 
and nobody cared what happened; 
least of all O’Calligan. Next morning 
he was found stiff and cold with a 
tranquil look in his eyes and the 
ambulance came and took him away. 

The life of a down-and-out is an 
endless weary round consisting of 
sleeping, drowsing, dreaming and fast- 
ing, with nothing to stir his sluggish 
faculties or excite his interest. His 
mental perspective is a grey drabness, 
and there is a glazed look in his eyes 
as if he were already dead: a dumb 
instinct gives movement to his limbs 
and power to his voice. 

He slips into reading-rooms, sits 
in the park when the days are warm 


and leans against the street corners, 
never doing anything all day long 
except stare before him with a solemn 
contemplative look on his face as if 
waiting for something ‘to happen. He 
is very patient and seems so impressed 
by the idea that something must take 
place in the near future that the present 
does not concern him, and the desire 
to read, study or even work has no 
attraction whatever. Something is go- 
ing to happen, and time has ceased to 
mean anything to him. Nothing ever 
does happen. The world moves on 
and the down-and-out grows older with 
the years; but he never changes his 
habits: it does not occur to him that 
things are happening all around him, 
and it would seem he is waiting for 
something different. Unfortunately he 
is very taciturn, and says very little, 
even when he is in a good humour. 


a) 


‘To Be or Not To Be’: 
A Revelation 


Dyenvensle 


Ieee the intriguing 
character of Hamlet has been minutely 
X-rayed by a good many astute 
intellects with the hope of determining 
why he procrastinated so disastrously 
in swooping to his revenge, it is note- 
worthy, if by no means astonishing, 
that no one has entertained any 
suspicion of Hamlet’s possession of 
an initial, though impermanent, trait 
which only awaits full recognition to 
afford a rational and conclusive solu- 
tion of the perplexing mystery. The 
reference here is to a line of thought 
which the young prince for a time 
obstinately harboured but which cer- 
tain curious circumstances have long 
obscured; and it is part of the purpose 
of the present study to remove the 
difficulties barring the way to a proper 
understanding of the matter. My main 
aim is to show that at the outset of the 
play in one of its earlier forms Hamlet 
had absolutely no belief in the existence 
of ghosts, and that his delay in fulfilling 
the grave task imposed upon him was 
wholly due to the stubborn persistence 
of that concept. Scepticism of this 
order, we know, was far from a com- 
mon Elizabethan attitude, so far indeed 
that it flew in the face of popular 
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opinion, but we require to bear in 
mind that even Horatio shared it, 
though of the two he was the quicker 
to be convinced of his mistake. 

Hamlet was the one play of Shake- 
speare’s with whose approach towards 
perfection he was seemingly never 
satisfied. This is evidenced by the fact 
that for a considerable number of years 
— possibly a whole decade —its acting 
text was kept in a state of flux. One 
must remember that in this case as ina 
few others, Shakespeare was dealing 
with a theme which had already had 
more or less competent stage treatment, 
and that he could only justify its re- 
handling by the superiority of his 
work. The story of the Elizabethan 
dramatizations of the old Danish saga 
is practically a reversal of the trans- 


formation undergone by Sir John 


Cutler’s famous stockings, for what in 
the beginning was good honest worsted 
ended by becoming imperishable silk. 
The facts are so vague that one has to 
rely largely on inference, but it would 
appear that Shakespeare, while pre- 
serving the broad outlines of the primi- 
tive Hamlet play, by frequent revision, 
sublimated its thought and exalted its 
whole tone. Although it was not until 
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the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that his name became identified 
with the theme, the probabilities are 
that his first retouching of the old play 
of doubtful authorship took place in 
1594, when it was acquired by the 
Chamberlain’s Men whose ranks he had 
just joined, and who revived it at 
Newington Butts in the June of that 
year. Later on, at any rate, he worked 
at intervals on the text, even changing 
the names of some of the characters, 
and eventually transmogrified the 
vigorous old melodrama of revenge 
into a reflective tragedy suffused with 
philosophical speculation. Whatever 
he may have owed to his predecessor, 
whether Kyd or another, of a surety 
the introspective Hamlet was solely his. 
There had been some foreshadowing 
of the type in the title character of 
Richard the Second late in 1595, and it is 
not improbable that the concept of the 
melancholy brooding Dane — no matter 
when it may have been put into 
execution — dates from that period. 

Much of this is pure conjecture, 
but my argument in its totality is not 
devoid of sound foundation. It would 
be easy to show, if one dare go off at a 
tangent, that the second quarto of 
Hamlet, otherwise the first genuine text, 
is a revisal of an earlier Shakespearian 
text. Few scholars have grasped this 
fact. However they may have been 
occasioned, not all the alterations were 
for the best, and one at least — the only 
one germane to my subject—is a 
serious (and what is worse, ineradic- 
able) blot upon the play. 

There are cogent reasons for believ- 
ing that that most famous of all 
soliloquies, “To be or not to be’ does 
not at present occupy the position for 
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which it was originally designed. Years 
ago, Professor A. C. Bradley had some 
suspicion to this effect purely because 
he found the speech occurring in a 
somewhat earlier scene in the spurious 
first quarto.t But he failed to see in 
this quarto what it really is, an ill-made 
version of the play botched up for a 
troupe of strollers, remarkable for its 
transpositions as well as its absurdities, 
and so far devoid of authenticity that 
no analogies can safely be drawn from 
it. Apart from this, it is noteworthy 
that other matters moved him to 
surprise. Is Hamlet, he asks, thinking 
of “The Murder of Gonzago’, which is 
to be acted in a few hours, and on 
which everything depends? And he 
answers :— 


‘Not at all, he is meditating on 
suicide; and he finds that what 
stands in the way of it, and counter- 
balances its infinite attraction, is not 
any thought of a sacred unaccom- 
plished duty, but the doubt, quite 
irrelevant to the issue, whether it is 
not ignoble in the mind to end its 
misery, and still more whether death 
would end it. Hamlet, that is to say, 
is here, in effect, precisely where he 
was at the time of his first soliloquy 
(<O that this too too solid flesh 
would melt’’) two months ago, before 
ever he heard of his father’s murder. 
His reflections have no reference to 
this particular moment; they repre- 
sent that habitual weariness of life 
with which his passing outbursts of 
emotion or energy are contrasted.’ 


What I marvel over is that Pro- 
fessor Bradley’s recognition of the fact 


1 Shakespearean Tragedy, second edition, 1905, 
p- 132, note. 
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that Hamlet had got ‘no forrader’, that 
he is here exactly in the state of mind 
in which he was in the first act, not- 
withstanding the intervening momen- 
tous visitation, failed to confirm him in 
his suspicion (though it may have been 
an afterthought as it is expressed in a 
footnote) that the great soliloquy had 
somehow slipped its moorings. More- 
over, it bears of itself clear evidence that 
it comes belatedly. To make Hamlet 
speak of ‘the undiscovered country 
from whose bourn no traveller returns’ 
long after he had communed with his 
father’s spirit is sheer absurdity. There 
have been not a few super-subtle 
attempts to explain away this anomaly, 
but all are futile. It is no matter of 
metaphysics. Since the reference predi- 
cates Hamlet’s utter disbelief in ghosts, 
it must have been written to be spoken 
before that awe-inspiring interview on 
a remote part of the battlements took 
place. Remark that when told by 
Horatio and the watch of the visita- 
tions of the ghost, the young prince 
says:— 


If it assume my noble father’s person, 

Ill speak to it, though hell itself 
should gape 

And bid me hold my peace. 


Exactly what was at the back of 
his mind when he thus expressed him- 
self is revealed by what he says in the 
soliloquy at the close of the second 
acts 

The spirit that I have seen 

May be the devil: and the devil hath 
power 

To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and 
perhaps 

Out of my weakness and my melan- 
choly, 
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As he is very potent with such 
spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me: I'll have 
grounds 

More relative than this. 


It is not until the abrupt termina- 
tion of ‘The Murder of Gonzago’ that 
he is fully assured he has been in actual 
communion with his father’s spirit. He 
is prepared then to take the ghost’s 
word for a thousand pounds. 

My firm belief is that “To be or not 
to be’ was written for delivery, and for 
a time was delivered, exactly in the 
place now occupied by ‘O that this too 
too solid flesh would melt’. Substitute 
the one for the other and the reference 
to ‘the undiscovered country’ gains 
rich dramatic irony, for hardly has it 
been uttered than Hamlet is given 
assurance of the recent return from that 
uncharted region of one he dearly 
loved. On more than one count, 
therefore, this is a highly disturbing 
revelation. But the question is, if the 
great soliloquy was thus originally 
situated, why was it ultimately re- 
moved? It seems to me that the whole 
trend of Hamlet’s musing in it affords 
the answer. Apart from the fact that 
the speech is informed, appositely 
enough, with the scholar’s melancholy, 
one may echo Professor Bradley and 
say that Hamlet’s reflections ‘have no 
reference to this particular moment’, 
nor indeed to any moment. Dramatic- 
ally speaking, that is its weakness. 
Superb as it rings, it is sheer divagation. 
One cannot well maintain that the 
character for once has spoken in spite 
of its creator, but it would certainly be 
permissible to surmise that for once the 
creator has spoken in spite of the 
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character. Of a surety, if there be 
autobiography in any of Shakespeare’s 
plays, it is here. He is writing out of 
his own experience, not of Hamlet’s. 
When had the young prince suffered 
the pangs of despised love, the law’s 
delay or the insolence of office? Tor- 
tures and humiliations such as these 
had not fallen to his lot. 

Assuming the correctness of my 
surmise concerning the original position 
of ‘To be or not to be’, I take it that it 
must have been written in or about 
1597, hardly earlier and certainly not 
much later. It would seem that after 
it had held its pristine position for a 
time either Shakespeare arrived person- 
ally at the conclusion that the trend of 
thought in the soliloquy was much too 
abstract for the situation or some such 
opinion was conveyed to him by some 
one on whose judgment he placed 
reliance, with the result that he set 
about writing a substitute. Hence 
the origin of ‘O that this too too solid 
flesh would melt’, which, in contrast 
to the other, has the merit of a particu- 
lar relevancy. This, I think, is sensible 
enough, but the subsequent insertion 
of the eliminated soliloquy early in the 
third act cannot be as readily accounted 
for. One can only surmise that 
Burbage, haunted by the beauty of the 
lines and flattered by the impression 
he had made in their delivery, had 
begged for their preservation, and that 
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Shakespeare yielded to the entreaty, 
and, against his better judgment, placed 
the soliloquy where we now find it. 
The misfortune is that by this unhappy 
transference there has been brought 
about a fortuitous degradation of 
Hamlet’s character. In its present 
position the soliloquy conveys to us 
what Shakespeare never intended. As 
Professor Tucker Brooke has well 
said :— 

‘The complete selfishness of the 
argument, the refusal to recognize 
any duty to live for the sake of his 
mission, and the astonishing ‘“‘bestial 
oblivion” evidenced by the allusion 
to the undiscovered country on the 
tongue of one who has recently 
spoken with his own father’s ghost — 
these all shock the attentive reader 
and show the speaker’s intelligence 
at its nadir.’ 1 

Mortal hand cannot now repair 
this fault. To discard the great 
soliloquy is out of the question, and 
to amend matters by placing it in its 
legitimate position is equally impos- 
sible. But something will be gained if 
scholarship ceases to be sand-blind 
upon the point and comes to recog- 
nize the truth. Luckily, such is the 
glamour of Shakespeare that not all the 
many flaws in Hamlet can diminish for 
reader or playgoer its perennial appeal. 


1 ‘Hamlet’s Third Soliloquy’ in Studies in 
Philology, XIV, 1917, pp. 117 ff. 
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INSPIRATION 


THoucuH that strong wine that others 
drank of was denied me, take these, if 
I have even touched it with my lips. 


LOVE 


Ir you would know what love is, then 
ask a child, or a slave, or a mother. 
But do not ask a lover for they know 
nothing of it. 


LIFE 


Lire is a tyrant that pushes us blind- 
fold down a dusty lane. Nor do we 
know whence we come or what shall 
lie for us at the end of the road. Yet 
all the time we must go forward: for 
in truth it is not possible that one 
should turn back. 


IN A GRAVEYARD 


Do not wonder that in this place much 
grass is growing, and names that once 
held honour now are hid, and that 
where flowers were planted weeds have 
sprung: for the living must think of the 
living, seeing that they themselves in 
so little while are dead. 


DEATH 


NOTHING is certain save death. And 
even death they tell me is not certain. 
I am glad of it. 


KNOWLEDGE 


A wIisE man told me, ‘ Knowledge is 
nothing at all. Out of it comes sorrow 
only.’ Yet when he had finished 
speaking, he said sadly, “Would that I 
might know even this for certain.’ 

Another time he said, “Do you 
hope to know all? You show yourself 
therein to be a fool. Shall the rocks 
give up their secret, or shall the stars 
break their long silence? Though they 
should do so even, yet do we still know 
nothing. Knowledge is not to be 
betrayed by these.’ 


NEO-PLATONISM 


THE soul, leaving its harbour for a 
little time, fares in the unknown. Nor 
is it aware at first what brought it. 
If it has sailed here before, it has for- 
gotten: if it will sail again, that time 
will come. All is a going out and a 
returning. Do not forget this, soul. 
For though to one there may be fair 
days and a clear passage, and to 
another contrary weather, yet the 
course is for all. And when the voyage 
is accomplished, the haven will be 
recalled. Whence it put forth it will 
return, and whence it once set sail it 
makes its landfall. 


* I owe this title to John Eglinton, who used itin a letter to me in regard to some prose poems I had 
sent him. ‘Those printed here belong to various dates and countries. 
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TRUTH 


Br very sure that truth is set a great 
way from you, nor need you hope to 
overtake it by your running. Not by 
climbing the far hills, behind which he 
has gone down, shall we draw nearer 
to the sun. Be patient: wait a little: 
to-morrow as you go forth to ploughing, 
maybe you will see him, for where the 
poplars touch the sky, upon the edge of 
the long plain, he passes often. 


THE FRIENDS 


WastTE no. more of your kisses, young 
girl, on this playmate or that, bestow- 
ing, when you meet, tokens of foolish 
love on those whose thoughts, like 
your thoughts, already should be else- 
where. It is time such kisses were 
forgotten. Why do you throw away 
that which if given, either in the 
orchard by the lakeside, when the cool 
breeze blows through the hedge at 
midday, or softly in the soft dark, or 
even in the chill dawn, when the minds 
of all save lovers are made wistful, 
were a thousand times sweeter both to 
give and to receive —if you but knew 
it? 


DREAMS 


Dreams are within her eyes. Life, I 
know you for a thief. You have stolen 
many things from me. Let that be. 
I am not complaining. But steal not 
these dreams from her, for he who 
steals dreams is accurst. 


THE PLEA 


Love, be kind to this child, for they say 
that you wound many and that the 
wound with many is no light one. 


You give happiness and with it come 
fear and trembling, you promise rap- 
ture and you leave pain. It is not right 
that those whose eyes are trusting, as 
her eyes are, should be hurt. Look 
elsewhere for your quarry. Choose 
others if you must, or, if you must 
choose her, let the arrow that touches 
be as gentle as her own caress. 


THE CYNIC 


Tue god is blind, surely; but his tongue, 
and not his eyes should have been taken 
from him. Love is a great liar to be 
promising many things and to give 
nothing, for there is nothing in it to be 
given. A queer season, when a man 
thinks he has slipped through a gap 
into the very fields of paradise — but 
not for long! 


NOT TO BE 


Wit the river return to its source and 
those steep orchards which first saw it 
rise; will the trees forget the turning of 
the leaves and the short days and the 
brown-coloured grass, and put on 
bloom in autumn; will the sun come 
from behind a little hill that faces east, 
and cross the heavens, that I expect 
your beauty to be never lessened? 


THE DENIAL 


Pay no heed to the many slanders that 
I have spoken of love; for it was a sweet 
time for all that; and as the scent of 
hawthorn sometimes will bring with 
it the sudden vision of a former spring; 
or as a few notes of music stirring in the 
mind may wake a melody we thought 
forgotten, so, even now, it needs only 
a small thing that I should be reminded 
of love’s sweetness. 


od 
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AUTUMN EVENING IN WAR TIME 


Asout this time the cows must be com- 
ing in from the fields and from the blue 
mist that is gathering along the hedges, 
and soon the shed will be warm with 
their breathing, and with the munching 
of sweet hay; and about this time a 
few late hens are going across the yard 
in the dark to the shelter beyond the 
barn near where the wood is stacked; 
and the dogs will be coming in out of 
the evening to the warm fire . . . and 
about this time we take the road to 
Souchez and to a place beyond it 
where there is a trench to be dug this 
night. And in the morning the cows 
will go out to the fields again; and the 
fowl will be stirring early and making 
a great noise in the far corner of the 
orchard where the bank is, for that is a 
thing they always do; and the dogs will 
be around the haggard or away off into 
the lanes; but who knows whether I 
shall be returning along the road from 
Souchez, for of the many that went 
there last night, only some came back, 
and there is no certainty in a life like 
this. 


EPITAPH 


WasTE no words on me, saying that I 
loved war, or that I sought honour, or 
that I died splendidly. For it was the 
peace that I had once known that I 
loved better than all things in life; and 
it was the hills that I should not see 
again that my mind in those days was 
for ever seeking: and as for the manner 
of my death.a thousand others with me 
died not differently. 


AFTER WAR 
Now God be thanked that brought us 


from that hour, and gave us in the 
finish quietness, and quiet roads again 
and quiet sleep. 


THE TREE 


HoLiLoweED out to form a trough into 
which the water runs in a clear stream 
as from a fountain, and in which horse 
and cow may drink, the tree that once 
clung to the mountain side questions 
the stream as to its comrades in that 
place from which they both have come. 
Are they still standing, and does the 
sunshine strike through their leaves and 
warm their branches? Or has the 
woodman taken them also, to fence his 
upland pasture, or to form a roof under 
whose wide eaves sleeps now some 
dreaming child? 


YOKE FELLOWS 


Horse, ox and mule, harnessed to the 
same shafts, strain at the same load; 
while the driver urges them up the 
steep street and the children from the 
tall houses on either side come from the 
pavement to add their cries to his. 
Shout, children. Crack your whip, 
driver. Strain, trio. For though you 
are ashamed to be seen together, each 
despising his neighbour and willing to 
leave the task to him, it is of the same 
meadow that you all are dreaming, and 
it is to the same stable that all three 
will come to-night. 


THE CHALET 


WHEN you built your house on the 
ridge, farmer, you thought sadly doubt- 
less of the steep climb up the winding 
path on summer evenings, and of the 
many winds that would blow under the 
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wide over-hanging eaves in autumn, 
and of the pastures deep in snow in 
winter; but you did not know the joy 
that it would give me at this moment, 
seeing it upreared against heaven, 
standing upon the edge of the world, 
against its background of the blue 
Spring sky. 


SPRING RETURNED 


Now the breeze blows through the 
orchard and the apple blossom falls to 
the ground. In a little time the grass 
that reaches up to the lower branches 
will hide a flower, and a bird singing 
in the farther hedge sing and yet be 
hidden. Great wealth comes to all 
things. Soon the sun slanting through 
the leaves must search to find an open- 
ing. O earth reborn, breeze blown 
through the orchard on the hillside, 
sun untired — does the time come when 
a man will have as great joy in you as 
he did formerly, and even greater? 


HOMAGE 


I LEAVE others to praise Rome whose 
seven hills have held the minds of men 
this long time; and Paris, made gracious 
by her trees and gardens and by the 
chestnut blossom in the Luxembourg 
gardens in spring; and London, mart 
of half the world. And I praise that 
grey city, slandered of many, burnt as 
Athens was by her own sons — Dublin, 
whose cup of mountains encircling her 
looks loveliest to those returning, and 
whose blue dusk and lamps at twilight 
have given many an exile pain. 


THE MODERN WORLD 


S.eEp is harder than it once was, for 


there is a hive where before there were 
a few honey cells, and there is concourse 
where there was once stray meeting. 
O jostling throng, for all your mur- 
mured boasting you have forgotten 
that first woodland sweetness. 

Who would know them for what 
they were before? They wield lightning 
who once wove reeds. The swallow is 
outpaced, and they have harnessed 
the hidden springs of earth to help 
them. And the soul? Souls do not 
change. 

These men, climbing the heaven, 
found in the clouds a highway that 
their fathers only dreamed of. They 
mounted skywards. But even there 
madness pursued them. For it is 
harder to escape from folly than from 
earth. 


THE TROUBLER 


Our of unending years of travail, so 
they tell me, did earth bring forth her 
last-born, Man. ‘This is thé creature 
that now troubles the whole universe 
with his crying. Nothing contents him. 
»Dusk, that before pleased many, and 
dawn, that sets the birds about their 
praises, do not please him. The very 
face of her who bore him bears his scars. 
He boasts that he possesses everything, 
yet laments that he has nothing. Even 
the lovely night, that was before so 
silent, is spoilt by him. Only a few 
lonely places, where trees are, can 
sleep. O patient mother, worn out 
with so much folly, seeing thy work 
destroyed before thine eyes, how much 
longer has this to be endured? When 
will this troubler finish? Be sure that 
when he does, a change will come. All 
will seem strangely quiet. 


Bie! 
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ON SEEING A CHILD 


Tuey tell me life is evil, and there were 
times when I believed them. But 
when I see you, I think that it is good, 
and, though the stream is. often mud- 
died, and days deny their promise, 
and many seeds are blown that will 
not blossom, God from an eternal 
fountain pours forth a clear stream, 
and the fountain leaps towards the 
sky. 


OF ONE WHO HAS BEAUTY 


Wuat have they given you, they who 
gave all; wise thoughts to one man, 
sorrow to another, to a third a heart 
that no sad thought can enter? 

Have they given you these things, 
or have they given you others like 
them, safe and secure, and in a quiet 
place? Or have they given you, 
rather, a gift that all hearts leap to 
tell of ? — for hearts are foolish. 


HE PROMISES HER 
IMMORTALITY 


I wILL carve a verse on some great 
face of rock, in some far place where 
winds are blowing; and when they 
who now read of you are dust, and 
their cities crumbled into a foolish 
memory, lovers, who still pass, may 
wonder at its strange surface, but they 
will know its meaning. 


THEY WHO READ THEM ... 


THEY who read them, and find there 
talk of many things, and a high hope, 
and thoughts belonging to the open 
spaces of the sky; and certainty, and 
beauty caught into a line, and praise 
of love; how should they know all 
things are born out of eternal conflict, 
and sweet songs out of blinded birds, 
and fine words out of poets broken 
upon the wheel? 
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Flee told Ernie to shut 
the shop door, and having watched to 
see that he did it properly (for he did 
not trust this son of his) Mr. Alfred 
Byfield counted the day’s takings, 
locked up the cash, and sauntered into 
the parlour. He was tired after the 
day’s work, but he owed it to his 
dignity to saunter, and saunter he 
did: it was a gesture, unconscious or 
only half-conscious, of independence, 
a way of reminding himself that his 
soul was his own, and that being in his 
middle fifties, and having to sell 
tobacco, stationery, newspapers, gum, 
string, twopenny novelettes, chocolates, 
boiled sweets, nougat, liquorice all- 
sorts, bachelor-buttons, and the rest of 
it, were facts that did not dismay him, 
and don’t you make any mistake about 
that. The parlour was a small over- 
crowded room, full of heavy furniture 
upholstered in red plush. It was 
inadequately lit by a window that 
looked out upon a narrow asphalted 
side-passage shut in by the high blind 
wall of the next house. Mr. Byfield 
and his neighbours worked hard and 
late to keep the owner of this rabbit- 
warren in comfort and comparative 
idleness; if they had been organized 
in squads and driven to work with 
whips they could hardly have done 
more for him; but Mr. Byfield for 
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one was so far from thinking of him- 
self as a slave that any attempt to 
set him free would have seemed to 
him a dangerous innovation. Mr. 
Byfield’s fireside chair was placed 
with its back to this window, so that 
Mr. Byfield could read in comfort, 
for he was known as a great reader; 
and the rest of the family managed as 
best they could and saw no injustice 
in the arrangement, making the most 
of the dim light that filtered through 
the frosted pane set in the door inter- 
vening between themselves and the 
shop. Despite its deficiencies Mr. 
Byfield entered the parlour with an 
air of satisfaction and even of self- 
satisfaction. Trade had been brisk 
to-day; besides his regular customers, 
many strangers had dropped in for a 
packet of ten, or an ounce of this or 
that; there had been quite a run on 
the evening papers; and the Totten- 
ham murder had provided him with a 
great deal of very agreeable, conversa- 
tion. To say that he was looking 
forward to his evening would be an 
overstatement, for he gave the matter 
no conscious thought; but the fact that 
he was now for a few hours a free man, 
and the fact that he would use his 
freedom in a manner prescribed by his 
daily routine, this double fact, a 
paradox but not a contradiction, un- 
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doubtedly gave colour and quality 
to this moment of release, and imparted 
good temper to the voice in which he 
remarked on the absence of his wife. 
‘Hullo, where’s Mother?? The room 
was empty; the words fell on no ears 
but hisown. But he did not mind that, 
for the sound of his own voice was 
always a pleasure to him, and he 
was in the habit of offering himself, a 
willing and appreciative audience, a 
kind of running commentary on the 
moving picture of life. Customers 
often caught him at it, and were seldom 
tempted to laugh, for it was somehow 
all part of his character, and Mr. 
Byfield’s opinion of that had proved 
infectious to all but a negligible few. 
The table was covered with a soiled 
white cloth which had grown old in 
the service of the Byfields, and crocks 
had been set out for the evening meal. 
Four places had been laid. ‘What’s 
this mean?’ asked Mr. Byfield. ‘Who’s 
coming?’ In his heart he hoped it 
might be Dolly, who was turning out 
such a credit to him. “Time she came 
to see her old Dad,’ he said. But 
observing that the preparations were 
incomplete — for where was the bread, 
where were the teacups, the jam, the 
pot of pickles? — a spasm of indignation 
moved in him and he went over to the 
inner door, opened it quickly, and 
called ‘Mother! You coming, Mother?’ 
A distant cry reassured him, but he 
could not refrain from retorting ‘Shop’s 
been shut these ten minutes.’ He went 
to his accustomed chair and sat down, 
remarking, again aloud, that it was a 
good job he was a patient man. His 
patience, however, was not  over- 
strained; for within three minutes Mrs. 
Byfield came into the room bearing on 


a tray all the articles whose absence 
had caused him disquiet. 

‘I was out in the garden,’ said Mrs. 
Byfield, flattering with this designa- 
tion the small square patch of ground 
whose diagonal accommodated two 
posts and a nine-foot length of clothes- 
line. ‘It’s my belief there’s a shower 
coming.’ The pocket of her apron 
still bulged with clothes-pegs, for she 
knew Alf didn’t like being kept waiting 
for his food, and so had not spared a 
moment in which to rid herself of them. 
‘I’ve got a pair of nice kippers for you 
to-night,’ she said. 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Byfield. ‘And I can 
do with ’em.’ He grunted a little as 
he took off his boots. ‘Where are my 
slippers, Glad?’ 

‘Where they always are,’ said Mrs. 
Byfield. But she left the table, never- 
theless, to get them for him from under 
his own chair. Scenting his impatience 
she had been prepared to propitiate 
him, and equally prepared, if need 
arose, to answer sharpness with sharp- 
ness; but the hint of sharpness that had 
inadvertently slipped out was due not 


_ to irritation but to a momentary sur- 


prise that was almost confusion. After 
being Mother for a quarter of a century 
or more, it always made her ‘feel 
funny’ to be reminded that she had 
received another name, Gladys, in 
holy baptism. It made her, in fact, 


feel girlish, you and me_ together, 


quite like old times; and since to feel 
girlish at her age was foolish,~ and 
perhaps not quite proper, the effect 
of it all was disturbing and confusing, 
so that you didn’t hardly know where 
you were. 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Byfield, receiving 
his slippers, and slowly, with the 
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effect of much dignity, putting his feet 
into them. He nodded at the table. 
‘Who’s coming?” 

Mrs. Byfield was an unremarkable 
woman, the sort of woman you could 
meet three times and fail to recognize 
at the fourth meeting. Nor would she 
have taken offence at this failure. 
She had never made the mistake of 
regarding herself as of much import- 
ance. Mr. Byfield, she thought, had 
importance enough for two; and there 
wasn’t really room for any more of it 
in the house when he was at home. 
She was content to have it so. She did 
not share her husband’s view of him- 
self, but she did not resent his having it, 
and during her thirty years of mar- 
riage had learned unconsciously to 
allow for it in all her calculations. If 
this was wisdom in her it was an 
instinctive wisdom, which she was not 
aware of possessing. Indeed she was 
unaware of much that went on, within 
her and without. She neither enjoyed 
her married life nor disliked it: she 
took it for granted, and it had never 
for one moment occurred to her that 
things could be different. She was of 
medium height and stocky figure, with 
black wispy hair and a rather square 
face. Spectacles combined with her 
thin sharp nose to give her a slightly 
owlish appearance, but the suggestion 
was not strong enough to make her 
memorable. In earlier years Mr. 
Byfield had sometimes caught himself 
feeling weary of seeing her about the 
place, and wishing for a change; 
but temptation had never synchronized 
with opportunity, so instead of being 
unfaithful he had been querulous and 
sarcastic. But all that was over and 
forgotten, and nowadays, at his age, 
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change was the last thing he wanted. 
It was not, precisely, that the two 
liked each other better: it was rather 
that they had learned how to avoid 
occasions for conflict, had elaborated a 
technique for living in the same house 
and sharing the same bed without 
often noticing that the other was 
there. Mrs. Byfield regarded her 
husband as something inevitable and 
unalterable, like the weather. And Mr. 
Byfield had got used to his wife just 
as he had got used to his corns. 

‘Who’s coming?’ echoed Mrs. 
Byfield. ‘Who but our Dolly?’ she 
asked rhetorically. 

Mr. Byfield sat up in his chair, 
and his eyes protruded with something 
that threatened to be indignation. 
‘Indeed? First I’ve heard of it. Why 
wasn’t I told?’ 

‘Because you were out of the shop 
when the card arrived,’ answered 
Mrs. Byfield. ‘And because I didn’t 
think to tell you when you came back 
to serve.’ 

‘What 
Byfield. 

‘Dolly’s card, to be sure. Paost- 
card it was. Sech a pretty picture of 
the little girls with their hockey- 
bats. Hopes to be along about nine 
o’clock, she says, and stay the night. 
And she says not to wait supper.’ 

‘Very kind of her,’ said Mr. 
Byfield, with heavy irony. ‘Nine 
o’clock indeed. What a time to come! 
Serve her right if we was all in bed.’ 

‘Go to bed if you want to, dear. 
Feeling tired?’ 

‘It’d teach her a lesson,’ continued 
Mr. Byfield, who had not heard the 
remark. ‘I should be sorry if any 
daughter of mine was to turn into one 


card?? demanded Mr. 
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of these modern girls we read about. 
After I’ve pinched and saved to give 
her a good education like I have.’ 

Mrs. Byfield handed him his tea, 
and just as he liked it, a dark brown 
brew, with three lumps of sugar to 
take the edge off. She had no remark 
to offer about Dolly’s education, was 
unmoved by his complacency and 
undismayed by his forebodings. Dolly, 
a clever and industrious child, had 
made quite a habit of winning scholar- 
ships; and now, at twenty-three, she 
was teaching in a secondary school 
with every apparent success, thus 
compensating her parents for the loss 
of Agnes, their eldest, who had married 
beneath her, and not a moment too 
soon. Mr. Byfield felt it his duty to 
find fault with his children to their 
faces, and think well of them, if he 
could, only behind their backs: in no 
other way could a family be con- 
trolled. And he failed to see any 
significance in the fact that Dolly, the 
least scolded, had turned out a Credit, 
while her sister Agnes had been a 
Disgrace, and her young brother Ernie, 
though conscientiously cuffed from 
time to time, was already in process of 
becoming a Worry. 

‘And where’s Ernie got to?’ asked 
Mr. Byfield. ‘Doesn’t milord want 
any supper to-night? You’re too soft 
with that boy, Mother.’ 

‘A pair of nice kippers these are,’ 
said Mrs. Byfield, putting the plate in 
front of him. ‘Eat them while they’re 
hot. Ivll do you good, I’m sure... . 
Ah, that'll be Ernie, I expect.’ 

Making too much noise, as he 
always did, Ernie flung himself into 
the room. He was nineteen and begin- 
ning to feel his age: a slim, strong, 


pasty-faced youth, with a curve in the 
lips that suggested cunning, and a 
boldness of eye that suggested insolence. 
The movements of his limbs were 
coltish, awkward, vigorous, provoking 
in his father a reluctant admiration 
and a resentful envy. The stream of 
life in this young man was too copious: 
it made Mr. Byfield’s seem the merest 
trickle. 

‘And what’s been keeping you, my 
boy?’ asked Mr. Byfield. ‘Punctuality, 
they say, is the politeness of princes.’ 
Fortified by a mouthful or two of 
kipper, he was growing more genial. 

‘Had to go down the road,’ said 
Ernie. He did not explain the nature 
of the compulsion, but his manner 
betrayed his consciousness of what his 
father suspected: that there was a girl 
in the case. And why the hell shouldn’t 
there be? said Ernie to himself. ‘Looks 
to me as though that fellow’ll swing. 
What d’you think, Dad? Say, Mum, gis 
a cup of tea.’ 

‘D’you mean the Tottenham busi- 
ness?? Mr. Byfield swallowed hastily, 
and took a gulp of tea. 

“You sit down, Ernie,’ said Mrs. 
Byfield, ‘and then you shall have your 
cup of tea. You oughta been here 
before, as well you know.’ 

‘Oh, don’t go on at the boy, 
Mother.’ Mr. Byfield cleared his 
throat, and the noise somehow sug- 
gested a royal proclamation. ‘I had a 
bit of an argument with one of the 
customers about that case. I passed 
the remark, same as you, Ernie, that 
things looked pretty black against the 
prisoner. Shouldn’t care to be in his 
shoes, I said. Customer says, Do 
you believe in hanging ’em, Mr. 
Byfield? he says.’ 
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‘A nice subject for the supper- 
table, I must say,’ remarked Mrs. 
Byfield in a tone of banter. 

“You can’t deny a murder makes 
good reading, Mum,’ said Ernie, teas- 
ing her. 

‘Would you like to be at one?’ 
asked his mother. 

“Depends where I was sitting,’ said 
Ernie. ‘Not in the dock I wouldn’t’ 
He laughed, relishing his smartness. 

‘So I said, What else can you do 
with ’em?’ Mr. Byfield continued his 
narration. ‘Hanging’s too good for 
some of them, I said. They ought to 
be done to as they did.’ 

‘Well, this Tottenham chap,’ re- 
marked Ernie, ‘seems to have done the 
job with a hairbrush, by all accounts. 
Take a bit of doing with a hairbrush, 
I should say. But I’d like to see you 
having a try, Dad. Expecting a 
visitor?’ he added, noticing the fourth 
place set at table. 

‘Your sister Dolly is paying us a 
call,’ said Mr. Byfield, with humorous 
grandeur. ‘If she can get away from 
her numerous engagements.’ 

Ernie acknowledged the informa- 
tion with a grunt, and instantly be- 
came aware of his mother’s eyes 
fixed penetratingly upon him. 

‘It’s a long time since we saw our 
Dolly,’ she remarked pointedly. 

‘Yes,’ agreed Ernie. ‘Matter of 
fact, I’ve got a date to-night. So 
unless she looks sharp I shall miss her.’ 

‘Can’t you put it off for once?’ 
pleaded Mrs. Byfield. 

Ernie shook his head, flushing. 
‘Imposs.’ 

‘The pictures again, may I ask?’ 
said his father, with ponderous 
humour. 
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To avoid further inquisition Ernie 
stuffed a piece of bread and cheese 
into his mouth and washed it down 
with tea. He got up, scraping his 
chair on the ground as he pushed it 
away from him. ‘Well, so long, 
folks?’ Aware that his hunger was 
still unsatisfied, he glanced involun- 
tarily at his father’s now empty plate. 
‘Enjoy your kippers, Dad?’ 

Before Mr. Byfield could have re- 
plied, Ernie was out of the room. 
But Mr. Byfield, having missed the 
point of the question, had no intention 
of replying except with a bare acknow- 
ledgment of the unexpected courtesy. 
He glanced at his watch. It still 
wanted twenty minutes of nine o’clock. 
Time for a nap before Dolly arrived: 
she was sure to be later than she had 
said. He was secretly excited by the 
prospect of her visit, but at the moment 
he felt weary and drowsy. While 
Mother began clearing the dirty things 
from the table, Mr. Byfield removed 
his teeth, placed them in a wooden 
cigarette-box which he kept on a shelf 
at his elbow for that purpose (he was 
a man of method and had a place for 
everything), and leaned back in his 
chair with a contented sigh. Sleep, 
however, was warded off by a small 
quivering anxiety lest he should be 
caught by Dolly unawares; and when, 
some forty minutes later, the front-- 
door bell rang, his eyes opened with a 
start and his hand groped hurriedly 
for the wooden box. Then, having 
fixed his denture into position, he got 
out of his chair and assumed a com- 
manding attitude in front of the empty 
fireplace, while Mrs. Byfield went to 
answer the door. But he listened in 
vain for the sound of Dolly’s high- 
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pitched voice and refined articulation. 
What was going on? ‘The suspicion 
that it was not Dolly after all, that he 
had had all his trouble for nothing, 
that perhaps Dolly wouldn’t come this 
evening in spite of her promise, pro- 
voked in him an emotion that ex- 
pressed itself as indignation. Here he 
was, the head of the family, a re- 
spectable hard-working tradesman; and 
nothing went right unless he saw to it 
himself. In some obscure fashion he 
felt that it would be his wife’s fault, 
and his son Ernie’s, and the world in 
general’s, if Dolly failed to put in an 
appearance. That it would be Dolly’s 
fault, too, went without saying, young 
people nowadays being all alike, even 
the best of them; no consideration for 
a father’s feelings, no common grati- 
tude; slave you do and slave you may, 
and what thanks do you get? ‘That 
was what Mr. Byfield wanted to know. 
But what he wanted to know even 
more ‘immediately was what Gladys 
was doing at the door so long. If the 
girl’s come, bring her in. If she’s not 
come, shut the door and let me have 
my nap out in peace. 

He was on the point of explosion 
when the sound of the door being 
shut eased the tension of the moment. 
But his irritation was renewed at sight 
of Mrs. Byfield. Dingy and forlorn, 
she stood looking at him, with fear 
in her bespectacled eyes. .Her accus- 
tomed serenity had vanished. 

‘Well I must say . . .”? began Mr. 
Byfield, not knowing in the least what 
he must say, knowing only that he was 
a much-tried man. For it was plain 
that Dolly had not come. 

His wife interrupted him. 


‘It’s 
Dolly,’ she said. 


‘What d’you mean, it’s Dolly?’ he 
asked angrily. But he saw that she 
had a paper crumpled in her hand. 
‘D’you mean she’s not coming?’ 

‘An accident,’ said Mrs. Byfield. 
‘She’s in hospital.’ 

‘There! shouted Mr. Byfield. 
‘What did I tell you!’ Meaningless 
words: he had told her nothing. Dolly 
in hospital. He snatched the telegram 
out of her hand, and read it. “Them 
blasted cars ought not to be allowed.’ 

‘Oh, do be quiet, Alf! It’s 
Dolly, I tell you. And us standing 
here,’ she added, suddenly coming to 
life. 

The appeal sobered him a little. 
‘Get your hat on then. Where are my 
boots?’ 

‘And I’m all untidy,’ said Mrs. 
Byfield, hurrying into the passage. 

As he lugged on his boots —he 
was a man who had never taken to 
shoes — he heard her moving about the 
bedroom above. “Take her an hour to 
get ready, he grumbled. But he 
remembered, with a sort of surprise, 
that Dolly was her daughter as well as 
his; and the thought invested the drab 
woman with a new quality, so that he 
was suddenly impatient to see her 
again; but when three minutes later 
he met her at the bottom of the stairs, 
something made him avert his eyes. 
‘Come on, do!’ he said. His right arm 
moved blindly round her bony 
shoulders and for a moment rested 
there. 

That moment passed quickly, and 
the mood with it. Mr. Byfield lapsed 
into peevish annoyance with all the 
inconsiderate circumstances that were 
forcing him to break his routine. 
Surely a man had a right to a quiet 
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half-hour after his supper? Yet here 
he was, being forced to an untimely 
exertion of his heavy unalert limbs. 
It was astonishing how people would 
get in his way, and infuriating that 
they should be so cheerful about it. 
Boarding the tram was like a sick 
dream, everybody moving with the 
most fantastic deliberation, as though 
resolved to delay Mr. Byfield as much 
as possible. At intervals throughout 
the journey he felt compelled to mutter 
at his wife: ‘Some people don’t seem 
to know what time is.’ Not once, 
however, did she answer him: a fact 
that heightened his sense of grievance. 
Dolly had plucked him from his chair 
and was dragging him across London, 
but his thoughts were not of Dolly; 
by some trick they managed to avoid 
Dolly, until the sight of the hospital 
sent them swarming back to her. 
Somewhere in this building .. . it 
was hardly credible. Mrs. Byfield was 
suddenly in command, and Mr. 
Byfield in confusion. ‘Have you, can 
you, accident, yes it’s my daughter.’ 
The man at the door was serenely 
helpful, wafting them on. ‘And then 
ask again.” They asked again, and the 
nurse said follow me — like Jesus Christ, 
thought Mr. Byfield, and good shep- 
herds came into his fantasy, and 
Christmas bells, and robins in the 
snow. And all the while he was getting 
nearer the moment when he must see 
Dolly. 

AH his truculence was now gone. 
He was awed into a feeling of insig- 
nificance by the atmosphere of this 
strange new world. It was like being 


in church, yet unlike it as well, for the _ 


quiet of this place had a sinister 
quality, clean, bare, cold. And now 
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the ward-sister had possession of them: 
he and Gladys stood before her like 
a pair of shabby school-children, down- 
cast and docile, listening respectfully 
while she spoke of Dolly’s accident and 
Dolly’s condition. The patient has 
just regained consciousness. They 
might see her, if they wished, for three 
seconds, no longer: she must not be 
expected to talk. 

‘Is she...’ said Mr. Byfield. 
‘I mean, will she . . .?? 

“She has everything on her side,’ 
said the ward-sicter. ‘We’re going to 
give her a nice sleep.’ 

So they went and looked at the 
death-pale stranger that Dolly had 
become. She smiled at them with 
her eyes, though her mouth was mis- 
shapen with pain. Dolly’s mother 
stared while she could: Mr. Byfield 
glanced in dismay from one to the 
other, startled to see a sudden beauty 
dawn in his wife’s faded face. ‘You’re 
going to have a nice sleep,’ he heard 
her say, but he was already groping 
his way back to the door, and in a 
moment Gladys was with him again, 
and asking questions of the sister. 

‘Here’s the young man himself,’ 
said the sister. -‘He can tell you more 
than'I can.’ 

Mr. Byfield turned to confront a 
tall youth who carried his arm in a 
sling and his head in a_ bandage. 
‘Huh!’ he said. ‘What’s he got to do 
with it?’ 

‘Oh,’ stammered the young man 
breathlessly, ‘are you Mr. and Mrs. 
Byfield? I’m-so\. .. Pm so... 
How’s Dorothy now? Ihope.. .’ 

‘Dorothy?’ echoed Mr. Byfield. ‘If 
it’s my daughter you mean... - 


Mrs. Byfield intervened. ‘Are 
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you George? She was asking about 
you.’ 

‘Who was asking about him?” said 
Mr. Byfield. 

‘Be quiet, Alf.’ He was quiet. 

‘You see,’ explained the young 
man, ‘we were in the crash together. 
I was taking her for a run in the car, 
and I crashed. Like a fool, though it 
wasn’t really my fault. It’s no good 
saying I’m sorry. Worst of it is, I’m 
hardly hurt at all, and Dorothy . . - 

Mr. Byfield resented this George, 
resented his youth, his air of breeding, 
his making free with the name of 
Dorothy. If he must use a christian- 
name why not the name that was 
truly hers, and not this stuck-up, 
superior-sounding ‘Dorothy’? Taking 
her for a run in the car, was he! And 


what, Mr. Byfield asked himself darkly, 
were his intentions? 

‘Taking her for a run, if you 
please,’ remarked Mr. Byfield, when 
they had gained the street. ‘Nothing 
about bringing her to see us.’ 

Mrs. Byfield did not answer for a 
moment. She seemed to be lost in 
thought. When she did speak it was 
to say: ‘Save your coppers, Father. 
We shall want ’em for the telephone.’ 

‘Telephone?’ he echoed vaguely. 

‘Yes, she said. ‘I’ve got the 
number safe and sound.’ She gave 
him a smile and added: ‘In my bag.’ 

The quality of that smile puzzled 
him. For the. first time in thirty years 
Mr. Byfield was not sure that he quite 
understood this wife of his. 
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I DID not go to Seville to see a 
bullfight; I went to see the great 
Cathedral and the Alcazar, and in 
memory afterwards the discomforts of 
the road made the journey a pilgrimage, 
and the subsequent delight a righteous 
reward. If there happened to be a 
bullfight while I was there I should 
probably go to see it—so I had 
said before going, but I did not add 
that I intended to arrive for a week- 
end, when, of course, the crowds would 
swarm to the bullring on Saturday after- 
noon, and I, being in Seville, would 
feel bound to do as the Sevillians do. 

I did not see any hypocrisy in that. 
Indeed, I was not conscious then of any 
intense desire to see the national blood- 
sport of Spain. Have you ever spun a 
coin to decide something for you? “Head 
Igo. TailI don’t. Tail! Hang it all, 
I will go!’ And so you come to realize 
how all through your indecision you 
really wanted to go. I didn’t spin any 
coin. It happened to me in another 
way. 

After my arrival I had at least an 
hour before dinner: it was only eight 
o’clock in the evening. Folk dine very 
late in summer in Southern Spain. I 
strolled under the palm trees of the 
Plaza Nueva, and entered a café in the 
Calle Gran Capitan. There I found 
the announcement I had expected, a 
huge gaily-coloured poster hanging 


from ceiling to floor: Magnificent and 
Extraordinary Corrida! Six Selected 
and Beautiful Bulls. From the Very 
Celebrated and Accredited Herds of the 
Marques of Importancia. Sunday, at 
the usual time, five o’clock of the after- 
noon. Now there was no question as 
to whether I should go or not; as a 
visitor to Seville I was bound to study 
the local and national life in one of its 
most significant aspects. Ina mechani- 
cal age people are seen better at play 
than at work. A pleasure for me, 
perhaps — certainly a duty. And then 
suddenly I realized the force of my real 
desire by the measure of my disappoint- 
ment: this gorgeous poster announced 
the bullfight for a Sunday in Septem- 
ber; we were now in July; moreover, 
indeed, it was for September of the 
previous year. 

Evidently the bullfight' is not a 
weekly sport, like the newly-imported 
Futbol, which I had already seen played 
in boots and bathing drawers under a 
burning sun. I learned from the news- 
paper that on this Sunday the bullring 
was to be used for a frivolous public to 
enjoy the bleating and capering of a set 
of nigger minstrels. A desecration of 
the bulls’ sabbath. 

I saw my bullfight at La Linea, on 
the day before I embarked at Gibraltar. 
La Linea is only a tiny town, and the 
local fiesta would be enjoyed with all the 
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gusto which so many sophisticated 
people in great cities have lost. The 
bullfight, however, was not merely a 
local affair. One of the most famous 
matadors of Spain was billed to per- 
form. There were to be motor-bus 
excursions from all around, as far away 
as Malaga, special boats would cross 
the bay, and a steamer was to bring 
enthusiasts from Africa. I was warned 
that, since I had no ticket beforehand, 
I might not be able to get in unless I 
arrived early. Even the poor would be 
going in their thousands, although the 
cheapest price for admission was seven 
pesetas. With the exchange in our 
favour this would mean to me nearly 
three and sixpence, but to a poor 
Spanish working-man it must have 
represented far more. Seven pesetas 
in the glare of the sun. Fifteen pesetas 
for the cheapest seat .in the shade. 
Hard, uncomfortable seats. And 
thousands of folk looking forward 
eagerly to the sport. 

I crossed early after lunch from 
Algeciras with a good-tempered crowd 
of working-men and their families in 
their Sunday best, their hair, gold 
teeth, rings, patent leather shoes, all 
shining bright. When a water-seller’s 
jar was smashed on the quay everybody 
except the unlucky water-seller shrieked 
with laughter. Most of the women 
and the beautifully dressed little girls 
were going to the fiesta. The young 
men talked what they thought was 
manly talk and showed themselves off; 
the young women were brazenly self- 
conscious; and two English old maids, 
crossing to Gibraltar with a pile of 
luggage, smiled in merciful ignorance 
of the brutal jokes made by the hooli- 
gans beside them. 


Ashore there was no need to ask 
the way. Into the omnibuses we 
swarmed, and at La Linea, where the 
crowd hesitated and divided, I fol- 
lowed a water-seller, who was sure to 
be going where folk would be most 
thirsty. A Café El Rodeo provided an 
unmistakable clue, and a moment 
later I saw the great enclosure. There 
were more than two hours to go before 
the bullfight, and already the crowd 
was almost fighting at the entrances. 
Should I grill myself in the sun? I 
mopped my wet brow, and decided for 
the shade. Hundreds of men and 
women seemed to have made the same 
decision at exactly the same time, and 
we jostled one another with the sense- 
less and unnecessary haste and excite- 
ment which so easily stampede a 
crowd. 

Inside -oh, the din! Water- 
sellers, beer-sellers, vendors of sweets, 
bread, wine, nuts, sausages; lotteries 
for bottles of spirits and liqueurs, cakes, 
shawls, lotteries for lotteries. A one- 
legged man hopping energetically on a 
crutch was selling tiny, numbered, pic- 
tured, and coloured tickets, corre- 
sponding to playing cards, half a peseta 
each. After a while he produced a 
pack of cards from his pocket, shuffled 
them, and requested an old lady to cut, 
whereupon the winner of the corre- 
sponding ticket received as his prize a 
tenth of a ticket in the State lottery. 
Amazed at the cripple’s agility, success, 
and energy, I thought of Long John 
Silver. The sweat poured down his 
face; his brazen voice cracked; the 
crowd shoved him this way and that; 
still he sold his little tickets, at a 
quarter peseta when trade slackened, 
and tempted folk with the chance of 
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fortune which obviously he did not hope 
for himself. 

The press of people increased; the 
din became pandemonium. A fat 
woman sat on my feet, a thin man 
stuck his bony knees into my back, a 
painted beauty breathed garlic over 
me, the straws in my hired cushion 
turned to stones, my shirt was a damp 
rag. Conversations around me grew 
hot, and exploded, but nobody was 
seriously hurt. 

At length the crowd in the sun, 
being more tightly jammed than we 
were, and suffering worse in the 
intense heat, rose in revolt. Young 
men leaped down over the barrier, 
climbed into the arena, and invaded 
the expensive seats. Their betters, 
resentful and in righteous wrath, sought 
to hurl them down as they climbed to 
the attack. Two beautifully dressed 
and armed policemen, helpless, ran to 
their officer for commands, and I 
expected to see the police in mass 
formation charge the mob and restore 
order. But no. The officer held out 
his gloved hands, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and seemed to say, ‘A gentleman 
cannot soil his white gloves on these 
dirty people. Disgraceful — they have 
no manners. I-JI will not look at 
them.’ And he turned his back while 
the sun-scorched ragamuffins fought 
their way triumphantly upwards, and 
then, like newly-rich everywhere, made 
friends with the best people and helped 
to keep the poor in their proper and 
lowly place. 

I had had two hours to wait when 
I arrived. I glanced at my neigh- 
bour’s watch. Heavens! I had four 
hours to wait. She laughed at my 
consternation, and explained that it 
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was a good watch, but erratic, and she 
offered me a slice of greasy sausage. 
Gallantly I accepted it—you don’t 
notice other people’s garlic when you 
are eating it yourself. She told me in 
Spanish that she spoke French, and I 
told her in French that I spoke Spanish. 
And so we gossiped. Our neighbours 
joined in, and we made a family party 
of it, while the sky rained coloured 
paper advertisements down upon us. 
Those of us who could read shouted 
the contents into the eager ears of those 
who couldn’t. A brass band arrived; 
we saw the players’ cheeks expand and 
redden, though not a note of music did 
we hear. When at last the president 
appeared we all cheered, standing up 
less to do him honour than to ease our 
hinder parts. 

We threw our sausage skins and 
olive stones on the people below us, and 
shouted for the bull. 

There was a well or cistern in the 
centre of the bullring. Into that a 
man dipped a bucket and filled a 
barrel. Other men with buckets filled 
them from the barrel and scattered the 
water over the sand. A hose and a 
pump would have done it far more 
quickly and effectively. In_ their 
action, however, I understood how the 
bullfight is not a mere sport, capable of 
improvement; it is a ceremony, its 
ritual hallowed by time and tradition, 
an inheritance from a_ belligerent 
past. 

At one time, when war and pesti- 
lence set life more obviously upon a 
hazard, the man probably met the bull 
upon somewhat level terms, and his 
personal danger provided a public 
thrill for which in most of our spectacles 
we have substituted curiosity. There 
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is little or no curiosity about a bull- 
fight to-day. We knew that in twenty 
minutes the beast would be dragged 
out, a carcase, and we should howl in 
our tens of thousands for another. 

The entrance of the matadors with 
their cuadrillas was a grand affair. In 
the blaze of the low sun they crossed 
towards the president, marching to 
music, exactly as such teams have 
marched for hundreds of years. ‘The 
bright clothes, knee breeches and 
stockings, the little buns of hair worn 
by the men at the back of the head, the 
solemn and graceful posing — all helped 
to create the illusion of another and 
more magnificent age. 

It was not until the horsemen were 
quite near that I realized what decrepit 
animals they rode, wretched things of 
skin and bone. The humanitarians 
have forced the picador to pad his 
horse, so that one no longer sees the 
beast’s entrails dragging on the ground 
under him as he staggers across the 
ring. On the other hand, since the 
horse is not so easily killed by the bull, 
he is forced to face the torture again 
and again. There is no question about 
the horses’ terror. They suffer atroci- 
ously, in spite of their having one eye 
covered so that they cannot see the bull 
when they are forced to face him. 

The performers scattered. The 
president waved his handkerchief. The 
wooden door opposite swung open, and 
a huge black bull dashed into the ring, 
and stopped, bewildered by the catcalls, 
whistles, and shouts of the mob. A 
crimson cloak waved before his eyes; 
a painted doll of a man waved it again 
and again impudently. The bull 
snorted, and lowered his head, the sand 
flew up under his hoofs like a puff of 


smoke, and then he charged; but the 
man was safe behind a narrow barrier, 
and the brute crashed into the wooden 
barricade. 

Another man flourished a crimson 
cape. The bull was fresh and growing 
enraged. The man awaited the charge, 
and for an instant I was afraid. Ifthe 
man darted aside one instant too late 
then he would be killed. But the bull 
did not seem to see the man; the red 
cloth took all his attention and his fury, 
until one cloak after another had so 
tormented him that he turned away 
from them all and sought to escape by 
the way he had come, and was be- 
wildered not to find it. 

There is no doubt a great deal 
of skill in this cloak play. Indeed, the 
spectators were highly critical, both 
appreciative and sarcastic. I did not, 
however, realize either the amount of 
skill or the actual danger until much 
later, when a youth leaped over the 
barricade, armed with a red rag and 
a wand, to put his amateur prowess to 
a public test. He was nearly gored by 
the bull before the professionals could 
save him and hand him over to the 
beautiful policemen. 

In rode the picadors. Now the 
ring was full of officials, like the 
stewards of a public meeting. The 
bull looked on passively while the 
stable boys pushed, pulled, and 
thrashed the first horse towards him. 
The rider poised his lance, and the 
horse tried ineffectually to escape. It 
was a ghastly and disappointing busi- 
ness, utterly unlike anything which I 
had imagined, and to me lacking 
either sport or dignity. The bull 
seemed to understand the horse’s pre- 
dicament and to sympathize, for he 
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had no quarrel with the horse, but he 
was goaded at last to charge, from a 
distance of four or five yards only; and 
as the lance struck him in the shoulder, 
and the red blood streamed over his 
black hide, he thrust his horns into the 
poor horse’s belly. Over toppled horse 
and rider, crashing into the barricade, 
and the stable boys rushed to the rescue 
while the crimson cloaks hustled the 
bull out of the way. The picador, so 
padded that he could scarcely rise, was 
set on his horse again, like a puppet 
on a battered toy, and the wretched 
animal stood bleeding and shivering as 
the second horse was pulled, pushed 
and thrashed to take its ride to the 
attack. 

My stomach turned over. I had 
had enough sport. Even apart from the 
nausea the spectacle was too stupid, too 
disappointing. But the men cheered, 
the women clapped their hands, while 
the blood dripped into the sand. 

I was saved by a sudden and may- 
be incongruous thought. This was not 
a farce, a diverting travesty of a finer 
thing to make us grin; it was a serious 
spectacle, a national sport. Did the 
fault lie in me? Were the spectacular 
combats of the age of chivalry no better 
than this? Was that why Cervantes 
created the immortal Don Quixote to 
ridicule knight-errantry as a keenly 
intelligent man saw it? 

Before I had ceased wondering the 
horses were gone to be doctored for 
their next ordeal, and the bull was 
facing the bandilleras. There is no 
denying either the skill or the spectacu- 
lar value of this feat. It cannot be easy 
to run at a bull while he charges at you 
and to thrust into him, one into each 
shoulder, two long stakes decked gaily 
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with coloured paper. After the last 
bull’s death the young men leap into 
the arena to snatch these precious 
souvenirs out of the carcase. 

With five bandilleras tormenting 
him, and two great gashes from which 
the blood streamed, the bull faced the 
matador. Again I was disappointed. 
The matador’s play with sword and 
red cloth was clever, no doubt, but I 
was too sorry for the bull. I had 
imagined a maddened charging bull 
being killed by a sword thrust. Actually 
the bull has no fight left in him when 
the crowd howls for his death. The 
matador failed with his first thrust; the 
sword struck a bone, and the bull’s 
start of agony tore the sword out of the 
man’s hand. The spectators howled 
and whistled, and the man’s nerve 
seemed to give way under their deri- 
sion. He took another sword, and 
failed again — and again a third time. 
The bull knelt down to bleed to death, 
and had to be ignobly slaughtered, 
while the mob shrieked at the luckless 
matador, and threw other people’s hats, 
bottles, food, and cushions at him. The 
situation was saved by the arrival of 
the mule team, the driver, with tall hat, 
cigar, and whip, playing the comedian 
to divert the crowd, so that the carcase 
was dragged gaily out, to the accom- 
paniment of bells, cracking whip, and 
applause. 

The second bull refused to fight. 
He refused to attack the picador, but 
a well-aimed hard cushion knocked, or 
rather startled the man off his horse, 
and his rage and indignation were so 
much better than the bull’s that the 
crowd’s disappointment changed to 
laughter. 


The failed, 


second matador 
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although, according to the bills, he 
had just returned from triumphs in 
South America. The third, however, 
was one of the most famous matadors 
in Spain, a popular idol. One of my 
neighbours told me his income; it 
sounded a tremendous sum in pesetas. 
Indeed these favourites are very highly 
paid. And this man was certainly both 
clever and daring. He played the bull 
so well with the scarlet muleta that he 
was able to hold the poor dazed brute 


by one of the horns and to offer him, 
as it were, to the president and the 
ladies. The spectators nearly went 
mad with delight. Then he slew the 
animal with a single sword thrust. It 
was a magnificent display of nerve and 
skill. 

But I felt sick, and I couldn’t 
escape. I couldn’t budge. And so 
taking my pleasure sadly, I sat out my 
first and last bullfight to the end. 
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¢ 
| eee I don’t care 


about *em one way or the other. 
Don’t cost much and they’re under 
cover, I suppose. Still there’s plenty 


more to do now the fine weather’s 
coming.’ Yes, there must be plenty 
to do. 

So Emma, his sister, went off to the 
movies without him. She went every 
Monday and every Friday: Monday to 
cure her depression at starting another 
week, Friday to celebrate pay-day. 
‘It’s a treat to give yourself up and 
forget yourself.’ He had watched her 
emotion, the quiet movement of her 
breasts. What had she to forget? 
Having brotherly knowledge of her, 
he was not often curious of her body: 
but he had noticed that slow develop- 
ing growth of her breasts, that final 
difference between them. 

She went off to the movies with- 
out him, and he sat at home reading 
the evening paper, turning the pages 
quickly. For three or four days now 
he had meant to go to the Institute, 
read the papers there, and play bil- 
liards. Every time he had set out he 
had found it impossible to get farther 
than the corner by the ‘Yorkshire 
Post’. Here they all leant against the 
railings and the Snipe would lurch 
up inquisitively amusing himself with 
the knot of half-grown girls. Emma 


quarrelled with him some six months 
ago and had never come back to stand 
on the corner with the rest of them. 
Perhaps Snipe took that rather to 
heart, having been told publicly 
that he was useless even a good 
ornament: he had changed after that 
evening. They now talked politics 
until the Sissies tired of hearing them 
and made faces. The Snipe had 
coarsened, began to refer to the boy 
Butty as ‘comrade’ with a considerable 
wink and took to wearing his khaki 
shirt with a one-and-sixpenny scarlet 
tie, a lush silky tie from Tottenham 
Court Road. Tht Snipe was deservedly 
reckoned the leader of the little group 
at the corner. Like a good leader, 
he was active and always full of 
variety. 

Young Jack Spiking balanced the 
possibilities of the corner against those 
of the Institute whenever his sister 
went out in the evening. It was 
certainly quieter at the Institute, no 
back-chat to keep pace with: but the 
stale sanctity of the Gothic building 
confirmed the sluggish sanctity which 
flowed in the blood of those who were 
to be found there. They were like 
boys at school, bum-crawlers. Yes, 
they were so often like the worst boys 
at school, spotty and stupid and full 
of immodest goodness. Why are none 
of my friends men, any of them? No 
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wonder Emma goes to the movies, no 
wonder she gets a kick out of that. 

Well, I am alone. I am fed up 
with being alone, with being the boy 
Jack Spiking. If I had a man’s job 
and earned a man’s money I suppose 
it would be different in the evening. 
I would go into the pub or I would 
stand outside and argue with the 
Snipe: that would be different. 

He spread out his hard oily hands 
on the table and regarded them with 
admiration. He always admired the 
shape of his hands, he was so familiar 
with that part of him, taking pride in 
their subtlety, their usefulness. Here 
was one of his vital points of pride, the 
consciousness that he wished for in his 
surroundings. He felt the emptiness 
of the sultry tenement room. There 
was no pride, no anger, no awe; 
though those at the Institute clung to 
their religion he could feel no respect 
for them. And they had no connection 
with the workshop bench or with the 
shops in Tottenham Court Road. 
His father, sitting one evening by 
the fire, had looked at him with 
strange sober eyes and said, ‘It’s a 
woman you need, lad: a good woman 
as’ll exhaust you and make a man of 
you: if your mother was alive she’d 
say the same thing.’ His father had 
meant well; in his sudden sober moment 
he had spotted a loss, a failure in the 
boy’s temperament. He regarded 
women as fulfilment of all needs, 
magnet of health and unhealth. 

The Snipe, at the corner, was full 
of hate now. He sneered and pointed 
at him when he hung about and looked 
discontented. ‘You’re not class-con- 
scious, you softie. You can’t think for 
yourself.’ 


Tip 

It was so difficult to understand 
that: without the quality of love, how 
could he hate? Without the mature 


strengthening stability in his loins, how 
could he love? He was not aware of 


‘women.as his father assumed he need 


be. One day he would have a best 
girl, he knew that, a friend of Emma’s. 

What would he do? He carefully 
folded the evening paper, put on his 
cap and went into the warm streets, 
alone, self consciously lonely. When 
he came in sight of the ‘Yorkshire 
Post? he saw the yellow Bugatti 
standing outside. The young man, 
Bolding, came out with two quart 
bottles, and laid them down in the 
back of the car. Then he got in and 
roared up the engine, slipping it into 
bottom gear. He called out Hullo 
and waved when he went past and 
Jackie lifted his paper and half saluted 
in reply. He liked that secret warm 
smile from the boy in the car. He was 
warm and vital, driving his gleaming 
expensive car. 

He knew the car well because it 
garaged in the workshop where he 
worked. Young Bolding often came 
for it during the day, always in a hurry, 
impatient to rush off like the chuckling 
Bugatti engine. He often put down 
his blow lamp and watched the whole 
proceeding, signalling when the car 
was backed. He enjoyed the opera- 
tion, the cheerful shouting noise, and 
being called Old Man by Bolding. 
Going towards the ‘Yorkshire Post,’ he 
felt emboldened by that quick stinging 
little glance, that easy exchange. Why 
stand to-night against the railing. 
Jingle your money. Go on, jingle 
your money and walk up and go in. 

‘Hullo, Jackie.’ 
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‘Evening, Snipe.’ 

‘Your pals all got cars nowadays?” 

The girls giggled at this. They 
admired the spectacle of Bolding and 
the car. He was as good as anything 
on the movies. But he took no notice 
of them, rushing out of the pub. He 
didn’t say ‘Hullo’ to them. 

‘Come and have a drink, Snipe.’ 
There, he’d said it; in front of all of 
them, committed himself to the deci- 
sion, a decisive change of action, and 
he had remained calm, nonchalantly 
standing in front of the group, cutting 
off from them. 

Snipe followed him in. He 
turned, not knowing what to ask for, 
saw Snipe like a naughty schoolboy 
hesitating and ill at ease. How 
different he looks, flicking about with 
his silly red tie, not knowing what to 
have. 

Then old Jenks tapped him on the 
shoulder; old Jenks still in his bluish 
dungarees, and he must have had a 
good many drinks since the shop 
shut. 

‘What’s yours, youngster? Never 
seen you in here before. Thought you 
was a good boy.’ They all laughed, but 
they were kindly, welcoming him 
among them, one of the lads at the 
shop. Decent of old Jenks. 

‘Beer? Give him a pint of beer, 
Miss. And what about your friend; 
what’ll your friend have?’ 

They had three pints; struggling 
and gulping to get the warmish beer 
down. Then the Snipe jibbed. 

‘I think as how they’ll be looking 
for me at home.’ Nudging young 
Spiking, he ambled to the door, and 
Jack followed him; but feeling of a 
sudden more than twice his own size. 


And they began to walk, slowly at 
first, but stepping out as their thoughts 
cleared and became active. The Snipe 
began to persuade him again. 

“You are nothing: you are just so 
much use, so much labour as can be 
bought by any capitalist as takes a 
fancy for yer. Without yer wages, 
you’re damn all, useless.’ He spat 
ruthlessly and rumbled with the un- 
usual beer. ‘Why don’t yer take it 
up, Jack Spiking, why don’t you think 
for yourself, be a member of the 
proletariat? That’s honest, that is.’ 

The beer and the talk: the unusual 
walking, all round the streets behind 
King’s Cross made him think with a 
strange excitement. The emptiness of 
past months awaited behind him like 
so many blind streets. He thought of 
the workshop, old Jenks and the other 
men and felt happy about them. They 
are our kind: who, what? the pro- 
letariat! Then Snipe was rushing 
through the future, with pent-up 
imagination ravishing future time. 

But I don’t hate. The pride of his 
hands, the doing of his job, his respects 
moved him. That hard determina- 
tion of growth withheld him from 
clasping the Snipe’s hand or swearing 
him brother alone in the blind shrunken 
streets behind King’s Cross. In the 
future: in the future I shall have my 
best girl. Yes, get a woman, get a 
woman. The beer had precipitated 
another lust also. Simple lust of the 
body: his dream of adventure, prancing 
and dancing in the road in front of 
him and the Snipe. 

‘Look at what’s’isname. Your 
posh pal with the car. What’s he 
done for it? What’s he do to have a 
great yellow pram like that? I bet 
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that money’d keep ten working-class 
families, ten of us for a year. He’s 
got no bloody right, the skunk. Flash- 
ing about and spitting at us, the 
skunk.’ 

‘No, Snipe, you’re wrong. No, 
Snipe, he ain’t no skunk. MHe’s as 
good as you and me: and good as 
any of us. What do you know but he 
don’t do good and all. ’*Sides I know 
’im: he’s a friend of mine!’ 

The warm eyes of the boy Bolding. 
The gentle forthright movement when 
he came for the car and backed it out, 
laughing and sensible. Is this man 
my enemy? Shall I hate this man? 

‘Keep your rotten hate, Snipe!’ 
Like a hopeless, muddled map it swam 
round him in the night, huddling the 
hopeless streets, these slums spread 
across his opening mind. Let us clear 
them away, burn, blow up, break 
down. But here is my own life, I have 
friendship. I can admire: I can 
respect. I am flexible, resisting, un- 
decayed. I will not be alone nor give 
in or stand at the corner with ashes in 
my mouth, and talk to the pimply 
youths from the next street. - 

. ‘Snipe, you can keep your hate!’ 


In the morning old Jenks took the 
trouble to ask him how he got on. 
Did he have a lively evening? Did he 
hold his beer? Feeling better in the 
greasy sunlight of the workshop he 
grinned and became very happy, glad 
to have grown up in a night, to be one 
of them. The lurch into maturity 
being so sudden as to be exquisitely 
exciting: the renewal of values. 

So he watched John Bolding argu- 
ing with George Simms, the mechanic, 


Tip 
about the front brakes on the Bugatti. 
He felt grateful to him secretly. 

And they all gave him a hand, 
shoving it because he was in such a 
hurry. 

‘Blast. She’s all oily, George!’ A 
thick splurge of oil all round the top of 
the steering column. ‘Anyone got a 
rag?’ 

Young Jack knew he wanted to do 
it immediately. This personal action 
to help his friend. Wage slave to help 
his enemy. He glanced round quickly 
for cotton waste. Where was it? 
Then he hesitated, turned about and 
flicked his own handkerchief from 
beneath his brown overall. 

‘Here we are.’ Voice quick, but 
steady. ‘Here let me doit.’ 

‘Oh, I say, don’t you bother, 
you'll get filthy.’ 

Bolding smiled right into him, 
taking his favour: his voice close, con- 
siderate, one friend to another. 

And Jack Spiking did it neatly, 
holding his head down over the wheel. 
The handkerchief was greeny-black 
with oil. 

‘Awfully good of you.’ He stood 
clear, waiting for the car to start up. 
But the Bugatti hesitated. Bolding 
continued to smile at him. ‘Look, 
get yourself a drink.’ He leant over 
the door holding the money. ‘Get 
yourself a drink, old chap.’ 

I can’t speak. I must say some- 
thing. How can I get away, how can 
I avoid? Why am I taking this money 
. « 2: “Well, thank you.” “Thankes =. 
you. 4 sIRS 

Like the sweat from great exertion 
the emotion spread. He grasped the 
sixpence in his hand as if he would 
bend it. Wage slave, wage slave, 
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where is your friend! Whom do you 
respect, where is your respect? 


‘Emma: I am going out.’ 
‘Again? Every night you rush 
out, all full of yourself.’ 


OVERHEARD 


Dorotuy PARKER was asked her opinion 
of a popular and over-praised actress: 
‘O! What do I think of her? She runs 
the gamut of emotion from A to B.’ 
And was it Mrs. Parker or another who, 
commenting on a new play, complained 
quietly: ‘I saw it under very poor condi- 
tions. The curtain was up’ ? 


‘Hold your tongue and get to 
your blasted movies.’ 

‘I only go twice a week. 
twice, Jackie!’ 

‘All right, Emma. Emma, don’t 


cry. 


Only 


A HISTORICAL novel is like a bustle, for it is 
a fictitious tale based on a stern reality.— 


J. R. ANGELL. 


THE cure for anything is salt water ~— 
sweat, tears, or the sea.—IsAk DINESEN. 


On y a convict likes to be stopped in the 
middle of a sentence. 


Tue dimmest lights have the most scandal 
power. 


ot 
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EARLY VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 
ceciL. Constable. 10s. 


By DAvID 


DICKENS. By ANDRE MAUROIS. Lane. 5s. 


THE SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY: A LIFE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. By HUGH KINGS- 
MILL, Wishart. 10s. 6d. 


THE great value of Lord David Cecil’s 
just and sympathetic re-appraisement of 
the seven novelists with whom he deals is 
this: it is the work of a critic who is at 
home among later English and European 
novelists, and no less just to them because 
of his attachment to the Victorians. Too 
much defence of Victorian literature has 
been attempted by those who were either 
ignorant of or thoroughly inimical to the 
more recent developments — the wreaths 
given to the Victorian giants by such 
critics may have been green enough, but 
the attitude of the advocates has made the 
unsympathetic critic of Victorianism think 
of these advocates as men guarding and 
adorning graves in a cemetery rather than 
as men throwing open the gates ofa garden. 
Lord David is not afraid deliberately to 
compare some of his Victorians with 
Proust or Lawrence; and he never makes 
the easy error of contrasting the virtues of 
the one with the faults of the other. His 
sense, which is acute and subtle, of the 
Victorian lack of form is expressed in 
strict and appropriate parallels, not by 
some generalized classical regulation: he 
shows, for instance, how far the Victorians 
depart from the lovely precision of Jane 
Austen, just as they did not attempt the 
organic beauty which marks the French 
novels of the day, and the novels of 
Turgeney. He might perhaps have made 
more of the mechanical causes of the pre- 


vailing formlessness — the habit, common 
to Dickens and Thackeray, of writing 
month by month, with the author not 
always knowing what or who will arrive 
in the next month. It is no accident that 
the Victorians who are least faulty in 
form, Trollope and George Eliot, were 
not slaves: to the printer’s devil. The 
novelists here considered are Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, Emily 
Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, Trollope and George 
Eliot. Lord David claims for them all one 
great quality: each made a world. He 
convicts them (except Emily Bronté) of 
one grave fault—a tendency to attack 
subjects outside their range —to write, 
that is, novels of hazardous exploration 
into countries insufficiently mapped, in- 
stead of novels of experience. This fault 
was doubtless a part of that general 
eupeptic assurance of their time — was not 
the whole world the Englishman’s, and he 
the best person in it? An incurable pro- 
vincialism, as Mr. Chesterton points out 
in his Victorian Literature, marked all the 
great English writers of that period: 
Europe was their wash-pot and over the 
East they had cast their shoe — with the 
foot in it. It is typical of the age that so 
many Englishmen preferred Brussels to 
Paris. Lord David Cecil is certainly right 
in his contention that the refusal to stay 
within a world which they knew is respon- 
sible for much of the dead wood in 
Victorian fiction. 

If a writer’s creative imagination 
only works within a limited range, it is 
clear he ought to stay within it. The 
great conscious artists, Jane Austen, 
Flambert, and Turgenev, do: and this is 
why they are so consistently successful. 
There is a great deal they cannot write 
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about; but they do not try. Their 
limitations are outside their books, and 
so do not spoil them. Now to write 
outside their range was always a 
temptation to Victorian novelists, devoid 
as they were alike of critical intellect and 
that literary tradition which might 
supply its want. And the fact that they 
often yielded to it is the reason why 
their books appear to us, one hundred 
years later, such an_ extraordinary 
mixture of the living and the antiquated, 
the faded and the vivid. 
They had, however, compensations: chief 
of which is the enormous gusto with 
which they attacked their work, the 
audacity with which they worked at the 
task of imaginative creation, at the making 
of their own worlds for their own creatures. 
Ali these essays are good — the best, per- 
haps, that on Wuthering Heights and that 
on Dickens. The Thackeray is too 
restrained in its praise; Lord David has 
difficulties with Pendennis and The New- 
comes which he scarcely explains, and is he 
sure that the last grim suggestion in 
Vanity Fair that Becky Sharp might have 
made away with a feeble and sickly Jos 
Sedley is violently out of character? 
Selfishness of Becky’s kind can become one 
of the purest, most unscrupulous emotions; 
its victim can grow to a condition in which 
anything wanted is a right, and the 
anticipating of a probably early decease a 
deed which will provoke little but self- 
approval. 

Boldly and justly Lord David com- 
pares Emily Bronté to Blake. Those who 
remember her Irish and Cornish ancestry 
may quarrel with his statement that hers 
is ‘an English imagination’; but it belongs 
to the mystical tradition which is one of 
the chief splendours of English poetry. 
After a careful analysis of Wuthering 
Heights and its conditions, he writes : 

It is not incoherent. On the con- 
trary, its general outline is as logical as 
that ofa fugue. Nor is it an improbable 


story. On the plane on which it is 
composed its every incident is the 
inevitable outcome of the situation. 
Still less is it remote from the central 
issues of human life. It may seem so, 
because it presents the world from an 
angle in which the aspects which bulk 
biggest to most novelists are hidden 
from its view. But those aspects with 
which it is concerned are nearer to the 
heart of life than those explored by any 
other Victorian novelist. Even the 
varied world-panorama of Vanity Fair 
seems trivial beside this picture of a 
sparsely-populated country village, re- 
vealed, as it is, against the background 
of the eternal verities. For in it Emily 
Bronté has penetrated beneath those 
outward shows of experience which are 
the subject-matter of Thackeray and his 
contemporaries, to the ultimate issues 
which are generally looked on as the 
subject-matter of tragedy or epic. 
M. Maurois’ book on Dickens has the 
easy charm, the deftness of presentation 
and that sense of pleasure in appreciation 
which disguise for a time his lack of any 
profound understanding of character. He 
is shrewd rather than wise; but his com- 
parison of Dickens with Balzac has a 
genuine sensitiveness. Dickens’sreputation 
in Europe has always been high; and it is 
too often forgotten that it has been very 
high with his fellow-novelists, especially 
with the great Russians. It is not the 
least of his claims to immortality that he 
was greeted as master by Tolstoy as well 
as by Dostoevsky. This strange fact does 
not in the least hamper Mr. Hugh Kings- 
mill from his task of throwing carefully 
discovered blackwash at the pediment of 
Dickens’s statue. A critic who regards the 
Pickwick Papers as Dickens’ greatest book 
is always suspect: such a judgement may 
be defensible, but it has to be defended, 
not taken for granted. Mr. Kingsmill’s 
book_is grievously mistitled: it is not a 
journey, it is naive rather than sentimental, 
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and it is not a life of Dickens. It is an 
essay in the application of psycho-analysis, 
imperfectly understood, to matters the 
relevance of which Mr. Kingsmill is 
apparently unable to grasp. In a long 
life of Dickens some such book as this, 
drastically revised and cut, might serve as 
a chapter —a piece of devil’s advocacy to 
beanswered before formal sentence is given. 
As it is, Mr. Kingsmill leaves the great 
Dickens legend exactly as he found it, 
none the worse and none the better for his 
own fantastic misinterpretations. These it 
is best to illustrate by citation. One of 
the most surprising concerns us rather 
than Dickens. Mr. Kingsmill finds that 
Dickens’s readers are afflicted by ‘extra- 
vagant sexuality’; his evidence for this 
remarkable invention is that it was to 
satisfy this deplorable trait that Dickens 
arranged a marriage between Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness. Before 
this Mr. Kingsmill has told us that 
Swiveller has ‘hardened Dickens’s heart at 
the outset by daring to form designs on 
Mary Hogarth, embodied in Nell.’ It 
was, no doubt, Shakespeare’s anger at 
Juliet’s disrespect for Shakespeare’s father, 
embodied in Montague, which led to that 
unfortunate death in the family tomb. It 
will be remembered that Seymour, who 
illustrated the Pickwick Papers when they 
began, committed sticide: Mr. Kingsmill 
was apparently well acquainted with Sey- 
mour’s history, and present at the inquest, 
for he declares that ‘the meeting with 
Dickens was clearly the culminating 
exasperation in Seymour’s life.’ Mr. 
Kingsmill asserts that Dickens ‘had little 
affection for the poor,’ his apparent feeling 
for them being a kind of self-pity, remi- 
niscent of the days in the blacking-factory 
which he ought to have enjoyed. Also he 
was uneasy in his growing liking for 
‘the aristocracy.’ 
To soothe this discomfort he be- 
came increasingly sentimental about 
the poor, passing, in the nine or ten 


years between the Cratchit family in A 
Christmas Carol and Jo, the crossing- 
sweeper in Bleak House, from such con- 
descension to a mixture of maudlin pity 
and strident declamation, too vague to 
be vexatious, against the custodians of 
the social order. There was an element 
of fear as well as of bad conscience in 
his uneasiness. Tom-all-Alone’s, the 
slum where Jo lives, rots and festers in a 
perpetual night which reflects the dread 
Dickens shared with other prosperous 
mid-Victorians of some convulsion in 
the depths below the opulent surface. 
Most students of the Victorian age 
complain that the prosperous seemed 
hardly aware that anything was wrong 
below the surface, and think of Dickens as 
unusual in his knowledge: but Mr. Kings- 
mill knows better. One last specimen 
must be given of Mr. Kingsmill’s Baconian 
analysis. Dickens, he writes, 
was much startled when Forster pointed 
out to him that the initials of David 
Copperfield were his own reversed; but 
he might have been startled with equally 
good reason, had Forster pointed out 
that the first syllable in Dickens is twice 
echoed in Nicholas Nickleby, and once 
in Micawber, that the vowel sound of 
Charles reappears in Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, Sydney Carton and Jarndyce 
(where ‘Dick’ is softened into ‘dyce’), 
and that Dombey and Dorrit both begin 
with a ‘D.’ 

So do Dora, Dotheboys, Dodger; and 
is not Dickens’s choice of Chapman and 
Hall (his quarrel with the firm is respon- 
sible for The Christmas Carol) due to the 
vowel sound in Chap? Mr. Kingsmill’s 
simplicity is shown at his worst in his 
enthusiastic acceptance of the story that 
Ellen Ternan, the actress, was Dickens’s 
mistress. She may have been: but all the 
evidence Mr. Kingsmill has is that Mr. 
Thomas Wright says that Canon Benham 
told him that Ellen Ternan had told that 
clergyman the truth about her relation- 
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ship with Dickens. But did Ellen Ternan 
speak the truth? Such a question does not 
occur to Mr. Kingsmill. 


PEACE WITH HONOUR. An Enquiry into 
the War Convention. By a. a. 
MILNE. Methuen. 5s. 


CHALLENGE TO DEATH. A Symposium 
on Peace and War. By FIFTEEN 
WRITERS, with a Foreword by vis- 
COUNT CECIL. Constable. 55. 


PaciFicists mustn’t fall out, but to be 
frank Mr. Milne as a missionary for 
peace is more than a little irritating. 
He seems unable to escape from the 
polite thin - bread - and - butter - in - the - 
suburbs humour of Punch. Even when 
writing about so mighty a tragedy as 
war he cannot forget that he is a pro- 
fessional humorist. Such pretty little 
jokes about cook and mistress, or courage 
and crossing Piccadilly Circus! Do 
look round and have a cup of China 
tea and a nice chat about Peace. I 
mean, I think Peace is Awfully Important, 
don’t you? 
If everybody in Europe thought as 
I do, there would be no more war in 
Europe. If a few important people 
thought as I do: if Ramsey Macdonald 
were Milne, and Mussolini were Milne, 
and Stalin were Milne, and Hitler 
were Milne, and anybody who might 
at any moment be in a French Cabinet 
[enchanting little dig at French political 
instability, what?] were Milne: then, 
however intolerable the prospect in 
other ways, there would be no more 
war in Europe. If Beaverbrook were 
Milne and Rothermere were Milne, 
and the proprietors of fifty chosen 
newspapers in Europe were Milne, 
there would be no more war in Europe. 
If only the Pope were Milne, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury were Milne, 
- then it is at least possible that there 
would be no more war in Europe. 


For those who like this sort of thing 
it is, no doubt, admirable. For ourselves 
we find its archness nauseating. This, 
indeed, is the greatest failure of the book: 
its incurable frivolity. Mr. Pim keeps 
on passing by~—or rather, worse luck, 
dropping in. 

Its other chief defect is its compla- 
cence. Mr. Milne says he is against war, 
explaining that he thinks war wrong ‘as 
I think cruelty to children wrong, as I 
think. the exploitation of the poor wrong.’ 
But we find nothing in these pages about 
the wrongness of exploiting the poor 
(he can plead, justly enough, that this is 
a book about war, not about poverty, 
but our criticism still stands), and gradu- 
ally we acquire a suspicion that his 
objection to war is somehow connected 
with feelings of personal discomfort. He 
is against the exploitation of the poor, but 
he says nothing about being against the 
poor themselves, against, that is to say, 
the fact of poverty. The criticism is 
strictly relevant. For war is only one of 
a dozen social injustices and stupidities, 
and one, moreover, which exists largely 
because of poverty and will remain all 
the harder to prevent while poverty 
continues. 

His whole approach seems to be 
summed up in the phrase ‘Peace means 
freedom from war.’ 

‘Does it, by God?’ we can imagine 
many a hungry man exclaiming: ‘Then 
give me war to end such a peace as 
that!’ We have searched through the 
book to find refutation of this attitude of 
mind and have entirely failed to discover 
it. Workers for peace have got to be a 
good deal more constructive than this if 
they mean to succeed. 

And yet Mr. Milne is on the side of 
the angels, and the angels cannot have 
too much support in a world in which the 
powers that be still appear to believe 
that God is on the side of the big battalions. 
His message may touch some who would 
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not otherwise be convinced, and if it does 
that it will have been worth writing. 
‘Challenge to Death’ is a _ very 
different affair. Produced by writers 
who have made a close study of their 
subjects, it is factual, constructive, and 
always inspired by the right kind of 
emotion. Nothing is harder than to 
write about war with passion, and yet 
avoid the appeal to panic, war’s ally. 
Many of these authors succeed in this. 
It is the sort of book that is impossible 
to review adequately short of a treatise 
half its own length. It covers almost 
every aspect of the war~ problem, 
social, political, economic, _ scientific, 
public, official, national, international. 
Mr. Noel Baker writes with knowledge 
and insight on ‘Peace and the Official 
Mind,’ and later contributes two bril- 
liant chapters on the air problem, the 
second a well-reasoned plea for the now 
familiar idea of an international air 
police force. Throughout the book runs 
the pattern of an international ideal as 
the only way out. Mr. Vernon Bartlett, 
Miss Rebecca West, Mrs. Mary Agnes 
Hamilton in their own ways each empha- 
size it. Mr. Ivor Brown has a vigorous 
chapter on ‘War’s New Ally, Fascism’; 
Mr. Gerald Heard brilliantly analyzes 
the fate of government and ordered society 
under the pressure of another conflict. 
One of the most thoughtful and pregnant 
contributions in the book is Professor 
Julian Huxley on ‘Peace Through 
Science.’ Both of Miss Storm Jameson’s 
chapters are first rate, and Mr. Priestley 
shows characteristic common-sense in his 
article on “The Public and the Idea of 
Peace.’ The symposium ends somewhat 
incongruously with a sonnet sequence, 
excellent in its sort, by Edmund Blunden. 
Nobody should overlook this five-shil- 
lingsworth who wants to have between 
two covers the gist of what thoughtful 
people are thinking and saying about 
the present problem of peace and war. 


WAKING WORLD. By OLAF STAPLEDON. 

Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Tuose who were sated in early youth with 
the sociological works of Mr. H. G. Wells, 
may regard this book with a grave and 
growing suspicion that it is yet another 
plan for.a clockwork Utopia. It is full of 
the slick Wellsian phraseology, the facile 
Wellsian fiats. For instance, in the ideal 
world for which Mr. Stapledon would 
have us work ‘though there are many kinds 
of persons, and as many persons of each 
kind as are needed for the world’s full 
living, there will not be too many of any 
kind.’ No means, of course, are indicated 
to this convenient end. 

Again, there is the same vague and 
dogmatic sketch of history, interpreted 
here, it is true, in terms of economics 
instead of biology, but vibrant with the 
same forceful inaccuracy. Thus: ‘In the 
seventeenth century a new class rose to 
power, namely, the commercial and indus- 
trial masters; and owing to the needs and 
circumstances of this class, religion and 
morals had to be refashioned.’ A reference 
to dates shows that the new doctrines in 
religion preceded by more than a century 
the changes in economic structure; a 
reference to persons, that Wyclif was a 
don, Luther a monk of peasant stock, and 
Calvin an ecclesiastic, the son of a feudal 
tax-collector—none of them dependent 
either for a living or for a background upon 
commerce or industry: and a reference to 
ordered fact, that it was the stress laid by 
the Reformers upon the salvation of the 
individual which broke down the habit of 
corporate life not only in worship but in 
action, so that the guild system decayed 
and the competitive individual traders 
and manufacturers arose. 

Again, purporting to describe the 
development of religion, Mr. Stapledon 
generalizes the progress of the Jewish con- 
ception of God from tribal to universal 
deity, apparently unconscious of the fact 
that, far from being typical, this was a 
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startling variation from the norm; in 
accordance with which Roman Europe 
before the advent of Christianity was 
settling down to a syncretism as hospitable 
as that of Hindu India. 

The first of these points is cited as an 
example of the glib unreality which tends 
to vitiate an otherwise remarkable book: 
and the second and third are stressed in 
order to show how deeply enmeshed in the 
shibboleths of ‘advanced’ intellectual con- 
ventionality a live mind struggles. The 
theory that history is economically deter- 
mined: the assumption that the growth 
of religion can be plotted like a graph: 
the idea that belief in God is mentally 
dowdy, and the practice of ornamenting 
His Name with deprecating inverted 
commas: the axiom that human im- 
mortality is ‘a charming fairy-tale’ (what 
about the emotionless and amazing work 
of J. W. Dunne?): these dogmas have both 
formed and bound that mind. Occasion- 
ally, with enormous cautious strength, it 
frees itself; and, setting forth the methods 
of its escape from bondage, shows other 
prisoners the way to liberty. Mr. Staple- 
don warns us that science threatens to 
‘subject the peoples to the tyranny of a 
scientifically minded ruling caste’ and to 
‘produce at best not world civilization but 
world mechanization.’ He argues, at 
some length, that Man is more than a 
cunning, animal, even though ‘every 
human act could theoretically be analysed 
into a tissue of animal impulses, much as 
a painting may be analysed into a tissue 
of ‘“‘brush-strokes” of different sizes and 
shapes and colours.’ He even admits the 
possible validity of the mystical intuition. 

His aim is the establishment of a 
World-State: not as anend in itself, a safe, 
comfortable, antiseptic Zoo for the human 
race, but as a means to the ‘awakening’ of 
every individual to an extreme conscious- 
ness of art, science, philosophy — and of 
that inexplicable religious experience 
which he calls ‘delight in fate.’ In con- 


nection with this ideal of heightened con- 
sciousness he surveys each field of human 
knowledge, and its cultivation in the past 
and in the present. 

To achieve the World-State he 
advocates economic revolution — violent 
if need be — absolute pacificism in any 
nationalistic war, freedom of speech, 
democratic government, and educational 
reform: a collection of mutually contra- 
dictory methods. 

He realizes that fear, humanity- 
worship, and enlightened self interest are 
motives alike inadequate to inspire men 
with ‘the world-aim’: and substitutes for 
them the ‘delight in fate’ with its con- 
comitant ‘desire to serve what is so deeply 
admired.’ The love of God, in fact, is to 
be both the means to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and its end: (but Mr. Stapledon, 
though he patronizes Christianity, declares 
it to be outgrown). 

This is an oddly irritating book, 
vague, factless, generalized, with a glassily 
smooth surface over which attention slides, 
unable to get a firm grip: but it should be 
read. 


THE WILFRID WARDS AND THE TRANSITION. I. 

By MAISIE WARD. Sheed and Ward. 

158. 

In this first volume of her history of the 
lives and times of her parents, Mrs. Sheed 
shows herself to possess in a marked 
degree her father’s exceptional talent for 
biography. For Wilfrid Ward’s achieve- 
ment in this respect had a quite special 
and individual value. Any competent 
journeyman of letters with access to 
sufficient materials can write some sort of 
more or less readable biography of any- 
one, but it is a long way from such books 
to Ward’s Wiseman, or his life of his 
father, or his Newman. Such works as 
these are not written merely ad 
narrandum, they are of sympathetic insight 
and power of interpretation, they are 
very much more and other than faithful 
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chronicles, That, of course, they have to 
be, but such fidelity to material fact may 
be considered rather as a necessary pre- 
liminary to than as an essential factor of 
their success. And these remarks have a 
definite application to the book under 
consideration, 

All the more so that the method of 
composition adopted by Mrs. Sheed might 
at first sight seem hardly calculated to 
produce the ‘dramatic’ unity which, as a 
matter of fact, she attains. Wilfrid Ward 
was writing his reminiscences when he 
died and only some of the chapters were 
complete. Five of these are here printed 
entire, and other incomplete portions are 
intercalated under the heading of ‘Wilfrid 
Ward’s Reminiscences ’ at relevant points 
in the text of the author’s narrative. It 
would have. been easy to predict a certain 
effect of patchwork, of incoherence. Such 
a prediction would have been quite false. 
Mrs. Sheed has so completely worked 
herself into her father’s mind and point of 
view, that her ‘Narrative’ and his ‘Remi- 
niscences’ fuse perfectly, so perfectly 
indeed that one has sometimes to look 
back a page or two to see which of 
them one is actually reading, and this 
surely represents a triumph of insight and 
interpretation. 

In her first chapter, ‘Background for 
Wilfrid Ward,’ Mrs. Sheed gives a brief 
sketch of the history of the Ward family, 
and in particular of the personality and 
character of her grandfather, W. G. 
Ward. As she rightly says, it is impossible 
duly to appreciate Wilfrid’s reminiscences 
of his own childhood without some under- 
standing of his father. He was a for- 
midable and fascinating figure, a ‘com- 
bination of Socrates and Falstaff,’ or as he 
put it himself (no doubt with a Homeric 
laugh), ‘the mind of an archangel in the 
body of a rhinoceros.? He was ‘ the 
enfant terrible of the Oxford Movement.’ 
Except Newman, he was the only one 
among the Tractarians possessed of a 


really philosophic mind. His nimble and 
subtle intellect delighted in paradox, 
apparent and even real, and he loved to 
push theories to their extreme conse- 
quences. His mind could never have been 
permanently at home in the Church of 
England; and it was natural that in 
Catholicism he should ally himself with 
those elements that sought on every 
occasion and at all costs to extend the 
sphere and consolidate the power of the 
central authority. Wilfrid Ward was in 
later years to react from this teaching, 
but during his childhood and adolescence 
his mind was inevitably soaked in his 
father’s essentially abstract view of things. 
Writing of his father’s mentality, he says 
truly in the fifst chapter of his Remi- 
niscences : 

The Catholic Church was to the 
end far more closely present to him as 
an embodiment of abstract principles 
of right and truth than as a real institu- 
tion with its practical shortcomings 
visible both in history and in its present 
action and constitution. . . . His eye 
for what was going on around him was 
not at all keen. The world in which 
his truest life was lived consisted in his 
own highly developed conscience and 
his dream of the Church. But this was 
for him no world of unpractical day- 
dreaming. His practical life was based 
on contact with this ideal world just as 
the practical life of more ordinary 
persons is determined by contact with 
their visible surroundings. . . . His 
whole life was a complete translation of 
his beliefs into action. 

It is not surprising that his consistent 
absorption in the ideal world, so much 
more real to him than his material en- 
vironment, ‘prevented his understanding 
me where my needs differed from his.’ But 
though there was obviously friction, and, 
as has been said, reaction, there can be 
no doubt that it was from his father that 
Wilfrid Ward got the spiritual and 
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ethical ideals which actuated him through- 
out his life. W. G. Ward could only with 
difficulty bring himself to take any interest 
in facts as such, or even in their relevance, 
if any, to mental processes ; Wilfrid Ward 
was born into a world in which facts were 
becoming all-important. This was the 
difference between them, not in purity of 
intellectual motive, or in that kind of self- 
devotion to Truth and Goodness which 
we call religion, but solely in environment. 

‘When first planning this book I 
thought of it simply as a portrait gallery.’ 
With these words Mrs. Sheed opens her 
introduction. And a wonderful portrait 
gallery it is. Wilfrid Ward must have 
been one of the best ‘mixers’ who ever 
lived. His remarkable taste and ability 
in dramatic and musical matters, the wide 
range of his intellectual interests helped 
him to be the perfect ‘liaison officer, one 
who links together, by his knowledge, 
sympathy and wisdom, many who would 
otherwise be apart,’ as Sir Michael Sadler 
wrote in a letter to Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 
Deeper than all these attractive qualities 
was what Mrs. Sheed aptly calls ‘the 
essence of his talent . . . an overmaster- 
ing interest in the workings of other men’s 
minds,’ This fundamental characteristic 
led to many intimate friendships outside 
the world of his upbringing, with Tenny- 
son, Huxley, Henry Sidgwick, George 
Wyndham and many others, and to 
his foundation of the Synthetic Society 
with the co-operation of Arthur Balfour, 
Dr. Gore and Dr. Talbot. Two chapters : 
‘Anglican Orders’ and ‘A Man of Affairs 
of the Intellect’ develop in detail his views 
on ecclesiastical policy in the last century, 
and. are of the highest interest, throwing 
as they do much light on the gradual and 
uphill growth of the idea of Catholicism 
in the modern English mind. Of all this 
there would be much to say, did space 
permit. Nor should we overlook the 
charming character-study of her mother, 
both in her early days at Heron’s Ghyll 


and Arundel under the tutelage of her 
grandmother, Minna Duchess of Norfolk, 
herself sketched incisively and unfor- 
gettably, and later as Wilfred Ward’s 
mental comrade and devoted wife, which 
Mrs. Sheed gives us. No reader with a 
proper sense of the past and its importance 
can fail to find this a fascinating book, or 
refrain from pleased expectation at the 
thought of the volume which is to follow it. 


STARS WERE BORN. By BARBARA LUCAS, 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


By IGNAZIO SILONE. 
4s. 6d. 


PRIVATE WORLDS, 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 


FONTAMARA., Me- 


thuen. 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 


VOYAGE IN THE DARK. 
Constable. 53s. 


HORNET’S NEST. By HELEN ASHTON. Gol- 
lancz. 7s. 6d. 


By JEAN RHYS. 


BARBARA Lucas writes like a delicate 
breeze, fresh beyond credence, waywardly 
tossing old things into new shapes. In 
Stars Were Born she tells of two sisters, 
Petra and Domenica, whose artist father 
is querulous, affected and contemptible ; 
the mother, a painter who relinquished 
her gifts to bear children, is faded and 
overdriven cook to the erratic family. 
The sisters promise each other that they 
will nurture the gifts which they too have 
and so escape their mother’s effacement. 
But Petra marries and her babies can be 
called excuses for not writing. Domenica 
loves with the virgin ardour of sixteen, and 
stricken, when her love is disregarded, she 
gives away her ‘cello and becomes an 
artist of promiscuity. So the story is of 
the exquisite creative sentience of feminine 
youth that evades training, yet which is too 
wild and real to be ever wholly stilled or 
wholly forgotten in flight. It is a subject 
which sets women’s nerves jangling in 
heartfelt speculation, while men offer a 
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downright solution that indicates a certain 
bewilderment. For Miss Lucas it proves 
a perfect opportunity. The sophistication 
and incalculable intensities of Petra and 
Domenica are so sharply natural that one 
seems to have been caught up in a scamper 
of Dryads and Satyrs. Miss Lucas is but 
twenty-one years old, and her pristine 
unexpectedness and complete ease are 
enchanting. Many a recent book has won 
success by the merit of its inconsequent 
conversation, but the back chat of Miss 
Lucas is iridescent. If the acts of her 
sisters are frequently fantastic it is but a 
proof the more that all the best fiction now 
deals with the irrational, so that if it is 
true that nature copies art the future may 
show us the reunion of the dismembered 
god. 

Fontamara makes a sharp, almost a vio- 
lent impression, but one comes to question 
the legitimacy of the means by which the 
impression is made. It is an account of an 
Italian village where the peasants are piti- 
ably poor. As though the extreme rigour 
of poverty was not wrong enough, they are 
cruelly exploited and fooled by local 
opportunists. The ignorance of the vil- 
lagers is profound and they are helpless 
in the hands of these tricky officials. The 
Fascist movement adds to their sorrows. 
They, sign papers they do not understand 
and lose their rights, or they protest and 
are denounced as rebels. Blackshirts 
arrive to intimidate them with a little 
shooting and raping. The men of the 
village are carried off in a lorry and told 
when to cheer, only to find that their 
cheers were taken as acquiescence in 
further taxation and reductions of the 
already inadequate wages. The story is 
harrowing, and it is told with that pecu- 
liar Latin relish for denudation. It is as 
though the author would lick his lips at 
ugliness if his lips were not already weary 
of being licked for that reason. The brutal 
practical joking has something medieval 
in its coarse clowning. Because tyrannies 


take on the glamour of distance this book 
will make terrible and most salutary read- 
ing. Ifit is taken as the mechanism of law 
and power seen through the eyes of the 
for ever violated peasant, then none of its 
heartbreaking truth should be minimized. 
But if it is meant or accepted, and there 
are indications of both, as an exposure of 
Fascism, then one must qualify one’s 
acceptance. Senor Silone draws Italians 
who use their dramatic instinct to lay bare 
the vulnerability of their opponents. They 
combine their vociferous emotion and 
innate cynicism to fool the trusting, until 
the inevitability with which the characters 
use their wits to befog the issue makes one 
come to feel that the author has to a 
certain extent done the same by the 
reader. The position of the peasants is 
indeed unbearable, and the Fascist bruta- 
lities as told in this book are both shameful 
and wanton, yet one must stand out 
against the wiles of Senor Silone and note 
that the trickery of the lawyers and of the 
podesta was not the result of Fascism any 
more than was the callousness of the Ducal 
landlord. 

Private Worlds has an absorbing subject 
treated with great clarity — insanity and 
sanity and the shifting line which divides 
the two. The scene is a modern mental 
hospital in the Midlands, and the charac- 
ters are young psychiatrists and their 
patients. It is reassuring to know that 
some mental hospitals are run on such” 
enlightened lines. The logic of insanity 
is described in the most illuminating 
manner, and the efforts of the young 
doctors, who include a woman, to keep 
their reactions to each other clear and 
harmonious is entirely engrossing. The 
writing is somewhat uneven, as descrip- 
tions of scenery, houses and _ personal 
beauty verge on the sentimental. When 
Miss Bottome deals with the intricacies 
of human thought, and this is the major 
part of the book, she is adroit and incisive. 
The story is interesting and moves with 
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briskness through a stirring variety of 
incident ; but the excitement lies, and 
excitement is what any reader must feel, 
in the far-reaching clarification it pro- 
vides. The point of view from which Miss 
Bottome writes is based on a will to order 
which liberates precisely because it allows 
a place for disorder. So much fiction, and 
so terrifying an amount of autobiography, 
is based on pride in contortion. We hear 
so often a cry of naive vanity saying, 
‘Who can be as incomprehensible as I? 
Quail before my compulsions, and do not 
fail to note that the thing I so tenderly 
nurture is a genuine perversion!’ After 
such exhibitionism it is exhilarating to 
have Private Worlds remind us how pro- 
foundly moral the aims of modern psycho- 
logists are. By creating an atmosphere of 
honesty, unity and modesty they again 
make the air fit to breathe. 

Miss Rhys’ Voyage in the Dark isa story 
of a minus quantity. A hero or heroine 
used to be a person with a special quality 
that drew important events to them. 
Nowadays they may be honoured by an 
author because they have no aptitude for 
living. The choice is sometimes justified 
by the treatment, and Miss Rhys has such 
genuine gifts that one must respect her 
workmanship. Her spare style makes 
every word apt evidence and her descrip- 
tions are as literally convincing as photo- 
graphs. There is no denying though that 
her heroine is moving because her exis- 
tence is so faint a thing. She is without 
parents, money or health ; brought up in 
the West Indies, she shivers miserably in a 
theatrical boarding-house where her needs 
attract a man-of wealth. For a time he 
summons her to be loved, urges her to ‘get 
on’ in the world, and offers to help her, 
but she cannot ‘get on’ and knows it. He 
tires of her and ends their relationship. It 
sweeps her world bare but she cannot 
utter any word that would hold him a 
little longer. She has casual relationships, 
endures an abortion, and one sees the 


squalid years that lie before her. The soft, 
indolent naturalness of the West Indian 
background is most delicately done, and 
Miss Rhys has such complete lack of 
falsity, such a sharp, stark view, that she 
makes this account of nullity gravely 
arresting. 

Miss Helen Ashton has written another 
of her competent novels in Hornet’s Nest. A 
mother who for years has never had a meal 
without being tired before she sat at table, 
and who then always jumped up fre- 
quently for things forgotten, who, because 
of her fussy self-forgetfulness, has never 
rested, is driven by nervous indigestion to 
the one titled doctor in their small country 
town. He is ageing, desiccated, and inti- 
midating, but so suave, so elegant, that 
when he decides to operate for appendicitis 
in three days time, with habitual subser- 
vience she stills her panic and surprise. 
Her own doctor is vacillating and evades 
diagnosis, though knowing Sir Robert to 
be a bungler and his nursing home ill- 
kept. The young assistant, fresh from 
London, maintains that the appendix is 
healthy and the patient merely suffering 
from nervous fatigue. The operation is 
performed and the appendix is found to be 
fairly normal. Sir Robert is flustered, 
maladroit and he leaves a swab in the 
wound. Eventually the young assistant 
has to perform a second operation in order 
to remove the swab. All this may sound 
the sort of thing that is only interesting to 
the sufferer, but Miss Ashton is extremely 
clever in presenting the self-doubts of 
doctors and in showing how their prides 
and timidities affect their patients. The 
amount she knows about operations—but 
how do our women novelists know all they 
know? The doctors and nurses are so well 
drawn that anyone who has ever been ina 
nursing home will feel a wicked relish in 
the early chapters. It is all interesting 
and lively as long as the swab remains in 
that weary, uncomplaining woman. But 
unfortunately the swab comes out too soon 
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for the book’s good, and afterwards there 
are pages of chatter from small town bores 
who make much ado about the swab 
scandal, and the love affair of Sir Robert’s 
pretty granddaughter with the capable 
young surgeon. But these bores are bores, 
and girls who are only pretty have become 
so plentiful that reviewer’s panic sets in at 
the first sentence beginning, ‘Her calm 
and classic features It was unkind 
of Miss Ashton to begin so well only to 
abandon us in a desert of print. 


A FOX-HUNTER’S ANTHOLOGY. Compiled 
by PETER Lewis. Dickson, 15s. 
Amp the authors who sing the praises of 
hunting in this excellent anthology, Juliana 
Berners utters a discordant croak. The 
hunter, she declares, ‘blowyth tyll his 
lyppes blyster, and whan he wenyth it be 
an hare, full oft it is an hegge hogge. 
Thus he chasyth and wote not what. He 
comyth home at even rayn beten, pryckyd, 
and his clothes torne, were shode all myry, 
some hounde lost, some surbat (lame).’ 
To-day, some 400 years later, the hedge- 
hog is not among the major deceptions 
that await the hunter, but the hedge 
remains and so do the mire and the rain — 
which, of course, is largely the fun of it. 
Perhaps Dame Juliana had not read 
Master of Game, by Edward Duke of York 
(c. r400, as Mr. Lewis informs us), who 
summed up the joys of hunting more 
perfectly than any man before or since, 
and did not even forget the hot bath at 
the end of the day. ‘And when he has 
come home,’ he’ insists, the hunter ‘shall 
doff his clothes and his shoes and his hose, 
and he shall wash his thighs and his legs, 
and peradventure all his body.’ He was a 
gallant Duke of York, despite that ‘perad- 
venture,’ and he is responsible for the most 

notable passage of prose in this book: 

‘A hound is true to his lord and his 
master, and of good love and true. A 
hound is of great understanding and of 
great goodness, a hound is a wise beast 


and a kind one. A hound has a great 
memory and great smelling, a hound 
has great diligence and great might, a 
hound is of great worthiness and of great 
subtlety, a hound is of great lightness 
and of great perseverance, a hound is of 
good-obedience, for he will learn as a 
man all that a man will teach him.’ 

Mr. Lewis’s authors range in time 
from Homer to Siegfried Sassoon and in 
skill from Shakespeare to — shall one brave 
the fury of the Shires and say Whyte- 
Melville? Perhaps Mr. Lewis would sup- 
port one here, for he has included only one 
extract by the author of Holmby House, and 
that the best possible extract from Holmby 
House itself. But if Whyte-Melville is to be 
put at or near the bottom of the scale, how 
unexpected a quantity of good prose has 
been written about fox-hunting! Surtees 
is generously displayed in this selection, 
and Peter Beckford, Squire Osbaldeston, 
‘Nimrod,’ Kingsley and Tom Smith are 
well represented. All were good honest 
Englishmen who wrote good honest Eng- 
lish on a sport which they knew inside out, 
and to turn to any of these extracts after an 
intensive reading of modern ‘psychological’ 
fiction is to turn with relief to cold beef, 
salad and bread-and-butter after a pro- 
longed diet of over-elaborate foreign 
kickshaws. 

Mr. Lewis has diversified this plain 
and wholesome fare with many attractive 
trifles. Oscar Wilde speaks again of ‘the 
English country gentleman galloping 
after a fox — the unspeakable in pursuit of 
the uneatable ’, and Mrs. Piozzi of Dr. 
Johnson: ‘He certainly rode on Mr. 
Thrale’s old hunter with a good grimness, 
and though he would follow the hounds 
fifty miles on end sometimes, would never 
own himself either tired or amused.’ 
That pertinacious hound (Scotch, of 
course) who followed a fox for four days 
over seventy miles of country — without 
making any Allowances for Doubles, 
Crosses, and Tergiversations — receives his 
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due; and Gervase Markham (1568-1637) 
tells how a pack can be tuned like a peal 
of bells with ‘a couple or two of small single 
beagles’ to ‘warble’ as trebles. Mr. Lewis 
shows his discretion by including among 
the verse only a few inches from the yards 
of ‘poetry’ written by that crashing bore 
William Somerville, so much beloved by 
our fox-hunting ancestors, and by printing 
in full The Old Squire by Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. Had he roamed awhile in the 
Celtic twilight with ‘Caoilte, and Conan, 
and Bran, Sceolan, Lomair’ he might have 
found good hunting, but one Irish saga 
is given in its entirety —the superb run 
with Flurry’s hounds made by old Mrs. 
Knox in her bathchair — and there should 
be no complaints about omissions where 
an anthologist has ranged so far with so 
sure and subtle a literary discrimination. 

The book is illustrated with five 
hunting pictures selected by Mr. Geoffrey 
Agnew, who also contributes some useful 
notes on art in the hunting field. For the 
sake of these illustrations one could have 
wished the volume had a larger page; but 
the book is beautifully produced. 


THE JASMINE FARM. By THE AUTHOR of 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

HEAVEN’S MY DESTINATION. By THORNTON 
WILDER. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

WINTER’S YOUTH. By JoHN GLoAc. Allen 


& Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
HOW LIKEANANGEL. ByA.G.MACDONNELL. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


THE DEMON IN THE HOUSE. By ANGELA 
THIRKELL. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

THE BUBBLE. By GERALD BULLETT. Dent. 
as. 6d. 

FIssO. By ROBERT NICHOLS. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

MOUNT PEACOCK. By MARIE MAURON. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


In so many ways unlike the late Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle, ‘Elizabeth’ shares that 


sage’s opinion on the undue predominance 
of fools. Only she enjoys her fools, and 
makes us enjoy them, even if she is a trifle 
indifferent to what they feel about her 
or our enjoyment. In most of her books 
the worst fools are the men; and The 
Jasmine Farm marks a new departure in 
that it does not count, among its major 
characters, a single woman of any sense at 
all: The story opens with an epic gravity 
of movement (a movement due chiefly to 
indigestible gooseberries) at a house- 
party at Lady Midhurst’s. To be invited 
to Shillerton is a certificate of respecta- 
bility: and this party consists of old friends, 
and one exception: Mrs. Andrew Leigh. 
Everyone knew Andrew, a dull, rather dry 
fellow, who for years has helped Lady 
Midhurst in managing her property — for 
a strict morality is no aid to arithmetic, 
especially when it comes to calculating 
super-tax. Mrs. Leigh, is however, new 
to all there, except her husband. She is 
dazzlingly beautiful, and deplorably com- 
mon: quite out of place at a house-party 
where one of the guests, as Elizabeth 
quaintly says (her English still has odd 
lapses) is ‘the daughter of fifteen Dukes.’ 
Why is she there, this Mrs. Andrew? And 
why has she never been there before? 
And why is Lady Midhurst, the best of 
hostesses, so hopelessly negligent this week- 
end, that all her guests have a surfeit of 
gooseberries and belly-aches? There is 
our story: and in its resolution Elizabeth 
has given us, if not her best, something 
better than anyone else could contrive. 
It is a delightful book — witty, at moments 
deliciously vulgar, wise, kindly; and in the 
portrait of Mumsie, Elizabeth has added a 
masterpiece to her gallery. Andrew, poor 
fellow, who has watched and been a daily 
companion to Lady Midhurst’s daughter 
Térence, a girl of Miranda-like innocence, 
has accepted Terence’s love —she eigh- 
teen, he near fifty. For years they have 
lived as man and wife, to her joy and his 
increasing distress: Lady Midhurst begins 
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to suspect the truth, and asks Rosie Leigh 
to settle her doubts. At first quieted, she 
learns the truth by accident, and hence 
follows the strange, enforced intimacy with 
Rosie’s mother, Mrs. de Lacy, ‘Belle de 
Lacy if you want it full, just Mumsie if you 
want it pet’, as that gallant old schemer 
announces to Count von Vosch. Daisy 
Midhurst’s flight to Le Clos des Jasmines, 
where she has spent her one brief time of 
happiness with her unfaithful husband, 
Munmsie’s pursuit, and the subsequent 
disentanglement of the several knots are 
Elizabeth at her best: and masculine 
readers will be grateful that the one person 
to keep his head in this tragi-comedy 
should be that good-natured, ifrather vain, 
politician, Mr. George Torrens. 

It will be amusing to see whether 
Mr. Wilder regains with his new novel the 
place of honour from which the pundits 
have sought to eject him since he became 
‘popular’. It would be a mistake to say 
Heaven’s my Destination is better than The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey: the books are not 
strictly, comparable. This new novel, 
however, is in its way as good as Mr. 
Wilder’s earlier successes, and should have 
as enthusiastic admirers. It is the story 
of a good man, of a pious man. George 
Brush is a ‘drummer’ for a firm of pub- 
lishers; he travels in educational books. 
He has been converted, and is an ardent 
Christian of the kind represented by 
William Jennings Bryan. It would be easy 
to present George Brush as a merely 
farcical figure: Mr. Wilder has done 
something finer and more difficult. This 
strong, handsome, earnest young man, 
with a gorgeous tenor voice and a passion 
to bring people to God, is likeable. A bore, 
tactless, unthinking primitive, he is yet 
always loveable: and those who cannot 
bear him fail because something in him 
reminds them of something lost in them- 
selves, and maddens them to fury. He is 
a stupid angel, pathetically anxious to 
serve, pathetically sure that he has the 


truth. The best scene in a book where 
every page is a delight is that where he 
is tried for some offences before a country 
judge who can appreciate the poor fellow’s 
excellent intentions. Only the simple and 
the wise can understand George Brush; 
only the patient can put up with him: and 
it is through his affection for an old Popish 
priest, whom he scarcely knows, that 
Brush regains his assurance and his faith, 
after the failure of his marriage. Brother 
Juniper must have been such a man as 
Brush, and Mr. Wilder must be congra- 
tulated on his success in portraying simple 
goodness so that it has charm as well as 
verisimilitude. 

Mr. Gloag’s world is of wit rather than 
humour. He is a satirist, and of fine 
quality. He imagines a world —some 
years on from to-day—in which the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Privilege, becomes 
aware of a new method of rejuvenation. 
What is to be done with this dangerous 
gift? With cutting irony, and occasionally 
savage and sardonic power, Mr. Gloag 
describes the result of the discovery and 
its ‘release’ to certain people. A new war 
between old and young springs up, a new 
sort of conflict between possessors and the 
poor. There are now again two political 
parties in the country: Privilege, belong- 
ing to the old Progressive-Nationalist 
party, is trusted by the revolutionaries who 
are determined to get power, in spite of 
the Government’s unscrupulous use of the 
Incitement to Disaffection Act (1941). 
The revolutionaires, when the Press is 
closed to them, advertize—and no one 
dares touch the advertisement columns. 
Mr. Gloag is sometimes too crude in his 
satire; but he has written a lively, enter- 
taining book. 

Mr. Macdonnell and Mrs. Thirkell 
aim at lighter game, but with as sure a 
precision. Mr. Macdonnell’s nationless 
hero (he has been brought up on a desert 
island by three fellow ship-wrecked mis- 
sionaries, English, French and German) 
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when rescued is doomed, by an odd 
resemblance to a Hollywood actor, to 
enter as a citizen of the silver screen-land. 
His mishaps there give Mr. Macdonnell 
much opportunity for pleasant farce, and 
gay laughter at the life behind that screen, 
where those who move and groan are no 
more human than their flickering repre- 
sentations. It is all good fun but rather 
more removed from life than the fun in 
England their England. Mrs. Thirkell’s 
volume about that plague of a little boy, 
Tony Morland, has a most distressing 
verisimilitude. No man can read it, if he 
be honest, without recalling his own 
capabilities of being tiresome to his elders, 
no woman without wondering at her sex’s 
miraculous patience with the blunt- 
headed pertinacity of the human male. 
Here is Tony on holiday, boasting, ques- 
tioning, complaining — Tony, with his 
high spirits and profound grievances. 
Tony bullying the girls and patronizing his 
old and faithful friend Donk. He is the 
best boy in fiction since Mr. Walpole’s 
Jeremy, and Mrs. Thirkell has none of 
Mr. Walpole’s desperately avuncular con- 
viction that grown-ups know better than 
the boy what is good for the boy: her 
Mrs. Morland is content to know— and 
oh ! how justly — what is more convenient 
for mothers. 

How welcome is the return of verse 
satire! It has of late been far too infre- 
quent, and most who have attempted it 
have had neither dexterity to wing their 
darts, nor conviction to cloke their hate — 
they have written merely from some petty 
personal grievance. Mr. Bullett and Mr. 
Nichols are of different calibre. Mr. 
Bullett is genial, less serious, altogether 
lighter in his attack: he uses the net, and 
lets his victims enmesh themselves. Pub- 
lishers, reviewers, ‘puffs’ and literary 
pretensions form the subject of his Muse, 
and a lively, gay line admirably expresses 
his amused contempt. Mr. Nichols’ Fisbo 
is a satire about a satirist - one may guess 
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who and which. In the first book the poet 
and his Muse visit Fisbo, disgruntled after 
a libel action, and the Muse’s looking-glass 
is changed for Fisbo’s. In its clear surface 
we are shown Fisbo’s horrid career. Here 
is Fisbo enjoying a visit from Max S. 
Fitzgammon, a publicity agent. 


“Do you care for dogs? No, not parti- 
cularly? 

I fear we must change that, “Love my 
dog, love me.” 

A retriever’s good and so is a red setter, 

The woollier sort of dog is even better — 

As more en rapport with the English mind. 

Procure the woolliest dog that you can 
find. 

Do you object to being photographed? 

Not at all? Good: our labour’s more 
than halved. 

For, as the singer of our modern youth 

Says with such force, such beauty and 
such truth, 

“A nose is a nose is a nose is a nose.” 

And yours should tell—and will -in 
every pose.’ 


There are many shrewd hits at some of our 
most blown-up reputations, and the whole 
satire is a fine protest against the degrada- 
tion which art suffers from the charlatan 
the pedant and the puritan. 

Few books so delightful as Mount 
Peacock come the reviewer’s way. ‘Trans- 
lated, with a sensitive and shrewd intro- 
duction by Mr. F. L. Lucas from the as 
yet unpublished French original, Mme. 
Mauron’s book will fascinate all who know 
the Midi, and charm those who do not, 
to visit that lovely, free, entrancing coun- 
try where, centuries ago, the three Maries 
started on their evangelistic work. Here 
is a book to put beside Daudet’s Tarascon 
volume: and a book, in many ways, better 
than Daudet’s. The chapter on the 
inspection, by the military, of Mount 
PAon’s stock of horses, mules and asses is 
one of the liveliest bits of rural comedy 
that has appeared for years. On every 
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page the author catches the warm, tolerant 
beneficent atmosphere of Provence, a 
country where, as Mr. Lucas claims, the 
present conflict between mechanization 
and man, between the mass and the 
individual is still always decided in favour 
of man. 


PRINCE RUPERT. By JAMES CLEUGH. Biles. 
Ios. 6d. 


PRINCE RUPERT THE CAVALIER. By CLEN- 
NELL WILKINSON. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


Frew literary phenomena are odder than 
the fashion in which simultaneous bio- 
graphies appear of some historical figure 
who has not been written about at length 
for perhaps a generation. Here are two 
now, and good ones, of Prince Rupert, 
nephew of Charles I, uncle of George I, 
and son of Elizabeth Stewart, ‘Queen of 
Hearts,’ and of her well-meaning, upright, 
slightly ridiculous husband, the Winter 
King of Bohemia. Everyone knows that 
Rupert fought for his uncle in the Civil 
War and was a cavalry leader of flashing 
brilliance: most people who know any- 
thing of the period know that he had the 
Stewart taste for sciénce and art, made 
innovations of some note in both, and at 
some time or other was a privateer. But 
his place in popular history is vague, and 
many readers, even among those who have 
some acquaintance with the seventeenth 
century, will learn with surprise that 
although he lived to be sixty-three, he was 
only twenty-two when his uncle’s standard 
was raised, and blown down by the storm, 
at Nottingham. 

Yet he is worth knowing much more 
about. The House of Stewart, even the 
less colourful junior branch of it, the 
Lennox Stewarts of the Double Throne, 
was rich in vivid personalities, and his is 
among the most vivid of them all: Stewart 
he was, like most of his mother’s children. 
Both Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Cleugh call 
him more English than German: more 


Stewart than German is a truer phrase, 
for the Stewarts — it was one of the things 
that made their difficulties - were never 
English, though most of the later ones (and 
Rupert was no exception) loved England. 
His mother was born a Princess of Scot- 
land, half Scandinavian, her father son of 
the heiress of the old brilliant royal line 
and of the heir of the Lennox-D’Aubigny 
house, as much French as Scots. It would 
be hardly too much to see in him a type 
of the wandering Scots professional soldier 
in whom his age is peculiarly rich. The 
greater part of his career was one long 
adventure: he was born during his father’s 
brief kingship at Prague, and had his first 
taste of war at the age of one, when he was 
only just saved*from being left behind in 
the hasty flight of that evanescent court. 
His youth was spent in the scrambling 
and penniless exile that at some time or 
other was the lot of almost every Stewart 
after the Union. He managed to pick up 
an education, speaking seven languages 
when he was thirteen, took a keen and 
sensitive delight in the arts—he was a 
black-and-white artist of considerable 
quality himself-—and like his cousin, 
Charles II, was interested also in the new 
sciences: his main interest, however, was 
soldiering. He grew up a young man of 
striking personality, a fine figure of six 
feet four, with a swarthy masculine beauty 
he never lost, a taste for colour (he loved 
to go in scarlet) and a sort of self-contained 
violence in action, guided by a clear brain 
that thought more of things than of people 
or ideas. He had few devotions, but they 
were deep and lasting: those to women 
were not love-affairs — he had few of those, 
and the only substantial ones in a lonely 
middle-age — but warm and chivalrous 
friendships, such as that with the charming 
Duchess of Richmond. His chief affections 
were for his brother Maurice and uncle 
Charles: and it is by his service to the latter 
that his name, as he probably would 
choose, survives. 
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He had seen war already, and with 
credit. When, at twenty-two, he found 
himself in command of the royalist horse, 
he was already a veteran of experience. 
He used it: his soldier’s brain and his 
unusual gift of sheer leadership made him 
throw aside the tactics of the day and 
revert to the medieval conception of 
cavalry as essentially shock-troops. His 
success was such that he became a legend 
in his early twenties, not least for his 
enemies. Both his biographers present 
some amusing material for the student of 
propagandist journalism, in the contrast 
between the actual Rupert, stern enough, 
almost fantastically brave, but a generous 
opponent and far from brutal, and the 
necromantic monster of the Puritan press, 
whose charges went so far as cannibalism. 
His service was tragic: a squire from 
Huntingdon proved a better cavalry 
leader than even Rupert. No man who 
was not a politician could have kept his 
feet among the pitiful intrigues of Charles’s 
wandering court, and the uncle he loved 
never really forgave him the surrender of 
Bristol, though no experienced soldier 
blamed him for it. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s book deals with 
Rupert the Cavalier, and concerns itself 
almost wholly with these wars: his 
description of them is admirable. One 
could have wished the excellent illustra- 
tions had included more battle-maps, but 
his account of the actions is really good. 
Mr. Cleugh takes this period in less detail, 
but goes wider, with anaccount of Rupert’s 
foreign service, his years as Admiral, and 
his life in England after the Restoration, 
as a stately, scholarly, and lonely survivor 
from an age that understood him better. 
The two biographers have a differing out- 
look. Mr. Wilkinson finds Rupert ‘the 
more natural beast of the twain’: in fact 
it is a little amusing at times to see Mr. 
Cleugh’s more fashionable preconceptions 
a little perplexed, as in dealing with 
Rupert’s friendships, by the facts he is too 


honest not to see. It says a good deal for 
both gentlemen that Rupert comes alive 
in the work of both, and that his vivid 
personality shows precisely the same 
through the two different treatments. 
Both authors have earned commendation: 
not so Messrs. Bles. Their book is the 
more expensive of the two, but the noble 
Lely portrait -even Lely could not vul- 
garize Prince Rupert —is travestied, and 
the Louvre Honthorst has lost its sensitive 
facial modelling. A good biography 
deserves good plates. 


DANTE VIVO. By GIOVANNI PAPINI. Lovat 
Dickson. tgs. 6d. 


CarLyLe wrote: ‘Many volumes have been 
written by way of commentary on Dante 
and his Book; yet, on the whole, with no 
great result. His biography is, as it were, 
irrecoverably lost for us. An unimportant, 
wandering, sorrow-stricken man, not much 
note was taken of him while he lived; and 
the most of that has vanished, in the long 
space that now intervenes. It is five 
centuries since he ceased writing and 
living here. After all commentaries, the 
Book itself is mainly what we know of him.’ 

This will seem scanty praise with 
which to preface a review of a new life of 
Dante. Perhaps it helps to explain, how- 
ever, the method of Giovanni Papini in 
Dante Vivo. For this is not so much a 
‘life’ of Dante (though it follows the 
chronological sequence of the events in 
his life) as ‘an untrammelled and dis- 
passionate investigation of the secret soul 
of the divine Poet.’ Although we may be 
somewhat at a loss to know how such 
enquiry can be ‘untrammelled and dis- 
passionate,’ we see, at any rate, at the out- 
set, that we are to go more along the lines 
of an essayist like Carlyle (whom Giovanni 
Papini does not seem to admire) than the 
more restricted path of conventional 
biography. 

There is a foreword for English 
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readers in which Papini claims ‘a kind of 
fore-ordained harmony between the Anglo- 
Saxon culture and my own mind.’ Never- 
theless, Dante Vivo will recall to readers 
over here another culture and another 
flow of thought than they are used to. 
Papini heads his chapters ‘Our Brother’ 
(i.e., Dante is a man with high and brute 
instincts like ourselves, as well as lofty 
poet), ‘The Disdainful Friend,’ “Dante, a 
Sinner,’ ‘The Tearful Poet,’ and so on; 
some titles, however, reading more simply, 
less rhetorically, than these given above. 
The English reader will therefore move 
with a little natural trepidation among a 
sequence of exhortations and laudations 
woven into the structure of dates and 
plain fact which Papini cites — and cites 
apparently with quite unusual grasp of 
the authorities on Dante. What must be 
criticized in a book of this kind, that relies 
on a blend of academic knowledge and 
naive adoration of the man written about, 
is its lack of direction: where are we going? 
This, anyway, is a very insistent question 
rising in us as we leave ‘Dante, the 
Sorcerer,’ without being able to remember 
what he brewed or what men he enchanted, 
for ‘The Dead Restored to Life,’ where 
after an hour the dead in question are 
really only abstract words — the words of 
the chapter-heading itself —to us. 

‘That he was not always the proud 
oak tree but was sometimes the weeping- 
willow, only serves to bring him the closer 
to our own humanness,’ writes Papini at 
the end of the chapter called ‘The Tearful 
Poet.’ May we not doubt it? Surely of 
all kinds of poet the weeping-willow kind 
is the least endurable. And to describe 
Dante, of all poets, as a weeping-willow, is 
to excel in the inappropriate. No, 
Dante was compassionate, tender-hearted, 
or what you like that is vulnerable to 
human suffering — and we are sure Papini, 
like Carlyle and now Mr. Eliot, is aware of 
it — but he never was a tearful poet weep- 
ing in the streams of self-pity. 


SOME BOOKS FOR GIFTS 

Tus is a capricious selection. Only one 
consideration has governed the list: it 
contains no book which would not be 
better kept than given away, no book 
which the judicious donor will not be at 
pains to replace. So if flaws be pointed 
out in any, the indication springs from 
affection, from a wish that so pleasant a 
thing were a little better. It has been a 
winter thick with anthologies - most of 
them excellent. There is Sea Sequel 
(Nonesuch Press, 6s.), in which the editors 
of The Week-End Book (with Marion 
Coates) take their clients aboard. Notori- 
ously it is more difficult to pack for a sea- 
voyage, and there are some gaps in this 
valise. The most serious is the absence of 
Captain Marryat; almost as grievous is 
the omission of F. J. Bullen, and how well, 
in one section, would have fitted Booth 
Tarkington’s earth-quaking description of 
sea-sickness from The Plutocrat/ Is it 
modern nicety that excludes Gilbert’s 
Wreck of the Nancy Brig? The book on the 
whole exhibits the same industry and 
ingenuity as its predecessor: the account 
of the loss of the Titanic is a real treasure; 
but Lady Rhondda’s account of the sinking 
of the Lusitania is more vivid and personal 
than the one given here. Mr. Arthur 
Stanley’s The Fireside Book (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.) is a volume of goo pages, in which 
Mr. Stanley gives us the freedom of his 
library in selections larger and more 
diversified than in most anthologies. This 
book ranges easily from serious to gay, 
from old to modern, and if its plan seems 
a little vague, that renders it free of 
criticism for missing a more definite 
objective. Such an objective is very well 
attained by Mr. Gerald Bullett in The 
Patiern of Courtesy (Dent, 5s.), in which those 
who cannot share the compiler’s view that 
mysticism can exist without God may 
nevertheless find great profit. The book 
is a tribute to the validity of wonder. Miss 
Yvonne ffrench’s News from the Past 
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(Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) is a history, by news- 
paper extracts, of the nineteenth century 
up to 1887. Itis full ofentertainment; and 
the author’s predilections are shown by her 
omissions as well as by her inclusions. 
Regrettably the book has one of the worst 
indexes possible: name after name, found 
in the text, are not to be discovered in that 
generally useful appendage; it would have 
been better, too, to exclude illustrations if 
they could not, at the book’s low price, 
have been better reproduced. The Du 
Maurier on p. 549 is enough to give Mr. 
Punch a second hump. 

The excessive ‘blurb’ is always a 
mistake: such a sentence as ‘If you ask 
any editor or author “Who is England’s 
cleverest woman writer ?” the answer will 
undoubtedly be “Rebecca West’’.’ is 
simply untrue: ‘Elizabeth’, Rose 
Macaulay, E. M. Delafield immediately 
come to mind. Powerful as is much of 
Rebecca West’s commentary to David 
Low’s The Modern Rake’s Progress (Hutchin- 
son, 8s. 6d.), it is often too direct in its 
homiletic. Low’s series of twelve double- 
page coloured plates are full not only of 
his accustomed malice, but of a beauty 
and an occasional tenderness which do not 
appear in his political cartoons. Two 
books of funny drawings are H. M. 
Bateman’s Considered Trifles (Hutchinson, 
6s.) and Fougasse’s Fun Fair (Hutchinson, 
gs. 6d.). Fougasse is the funnier and the 
subtler, whether as draughtsman or 
humorist; but Mr. Bateman’s more violent 
attack has its own admirers, to whose 
number this book may add. To those 
who are leaving England in winter for 
warmer, sunnier countries there could be 
no better gift than Portuguese Somersault 
(Harrap, tos. 6d.), in which Jan and Cora 
Gordon take one of their famous tours 
together. They are the best travellers — 
for they travel for nothing except beauty 
and enjoyment. They find beauty and 
present it with pen and pencil; they find 
enjoyment and share it, For those who 


cannot travel, kept at home by work or 
overdraft, there are two lovely volumes of 
photographs—- Mr. Wickham’s  Jtalian 
Renaissance and Mr. F. M. Scott’s Polar 
Regions (Chatto and Windus, 5s. each). 
When the Polar regions have produced an 
art to come within calling distance of 
Italian, we may begin to discuss the value 
of the sunshine to the race of man. For 
dog-lovers there is, in the same series, 
A Book of Dogs, where may be found a 
hundred photographs of dogs, ranging 
from the Great Dane and the Bloodhound 
to the Pekingese and the Griffin. For 
those who like something rather creepy at 
Christmas The Devil in Scotland (Maclehose, 
8s. 6d.) may be recommended. Here 
are two stories of Stevenson’s, Burns’ 
Tam o° Shanter and Scott’s Wandering 
Willie’s Tale, with fine woodcuts and an 
introduction by Douglas Percy Bliss. No 
doubt the witches waited in Scotland 
because, at Knox’s superstitious bidding, 
that country abandoned the keeping of the 
Christmas festival. ’ 

Mr. Martin Armstrong and Miss Rose 
Macaulay must have had a very teasing 
task to decide what pleasures belonged to 
whoseanthology. Miss Macaulay’siscalled 
The Minor Pleasures of Life (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.), and Mr. Armstrong’s The Major 
Pleasures (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) — but who 
can draw the line? ‘There are occasions 
when eating and drinking — both claimed 
by Mr. Armstrong — take a very inferior 
position. Poets have been known to for- 
sake both for art, and lovers frequently 
postpone their stomachic appetite. Re- 
partee, which falls to Miss Macaulay, may 
have a most monstrous importance: was it 
not used by a Roman Governor on the 
most solemn occasion in our history, and 
can we not see Pilate’s gloating satisfaction 
at his score? Still, only the most churlish 
will complain at these two splendid antho- 
logies: only the most unselfish will part 
from them. I think, however, in future 
editions Miss Macaulay should have some- 
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thing about fret-work and Mr. Armstrong 
should add Sydney Smith’s recipe for 
mixing asalad. Of the major-minor more 
expensive pleasures of life, book-collecting 
is, for the civilized, the best — with picture 
and print collecting on a level. For those 
with fair overdrafts there are some fine 
books this winter. From the Golden 
Cockerel Press, now at Staple Inn, come 
Mr. Mottram’s Strawberry Time (21s.) and 
Sermons by Artists (21s.). Mr. Mottram’s 
book contains two characteristic tales, 
with engravings by Gertrude Hermer; the 
sermons are by different authors, including 
David Low, Will Dyson, Paul Nash, 
Roger Fry and Robert Gibbings. It is 
amusing that the last, in an opening 
diatribe against going to church, should 
quote a poem by the Jesuit Fr. Hopkins, 
whom he calls Gerard Manley; but logic 
and learning are not Mr. Gibbings’ strong 
suit. A book for the specialist is Mr. 
Ralph Chubb’s The Heavenly Cupid (the 
author, Fair Oak, Kingclere, Hants., 
£5 58.); it is modelled after Blake’s 
prophetic books, and is not unworthy of 
the master. Mr. Chubb’s philosophy is 
that of a Joachimite — but is he following 
that early Franciscan in believing that a 
new dispensation will come, the Kingdom 
of the Spirit? His work has imagination: 
but is rather lacking in the intensity to 
convey it. A beautiful book from St. 
_Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, is Fr. McNabb’s 
translation of the Agathistos (10s. 6d.), 
the Greek devotion in honour of Our Lady: 
this is an excellent example of careful 
private press work. 

Returning to more modestly priced 
works few prettier gift books could be 
found than Lady Cynthia Asquith’s 
anthology She Walks in Beauty (Heinemann, 
6s.), a perfect present from every man to 
every woman; while, if one is looking for 
something to give a child most sensible 
uncles will plump for Miss Lewis’ Tou- Tou 
the French Poodle (Constable, 3s. 6d.), 
where the text, and Mr. J. R. Monsell’s 


lively and entertaining illustrations are 
in the most harmonious combination. 
Lovers of animals and birds will find 
delight in Mr. E. D. Cuming’s Jdlings in 
Arcadia (Murray, 10s. 6d.) with its illus- 
trations by that consummate observer of 
creatures, Mr. J. A. Shepherd. For those 
who would like to give religious books 
there are two outstanding volumes. First 
there is Dr. James’ edition of the New 
Testament (Dent, 5s.), of which the first 
volume contains the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. Here, not of 
course for the first time, the text is printed 
without the tiresome divisions into chapter 
and verse; the text is Hague and Gill’s 
Joanna type, and there are two engravings 
by Eric Gill in the book, and one on the 
wrapper which is not, but should be, 
reproduced as a frontispiece. Then there 
is Mr. Cunliffe Owen’s Before Bethlehem 
(Atheneum Press, 4s.) — three sketches of 
David, John Baptist, and the Virgin Mary, 
remarkable for their devotional simplicity, 
decorated characteristically but not very 
appropriately, by John Farleigh. 


AT THE PLAY 

Our present preoccupation with the 
thought of war has been reflected in two 
plays — Mr. C. K. Munro’s Ding & Co. 
at the Embassy Theatre and Mr. van 
Druten’s Flowers of the Forest at the 
Whitehall. Mr. van Druten’s play 
reflects too much of our mental confusion, 
Mr. Munro’s too little. Some thirty or 
more years ago there was a fashion, set 
by Fiona Macleod, of writing allegories 
in which the Body, Mind and Soul of man 
were given separate identities and sent 
on a journey — none of them getting on 
very well without the others. Mr. Munro 
and Mr. van Druten rather echo the con- 
sequences of that old psychological divi- 
sion. Mr. Munro -with the exception 
of one notable scene — speaks to us as if 
we were only Intelligences; Mr. van 
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Druten as if we were only Hearts moved 
merely by emotion. There is no ques- 
tion that the former is the more respect- 
worthy appeal and the latter more 
effective theatre, though it is an error 
of our times to overvalue the intelligence 
and undervalue, while over-indulging, 
the emotions; as a youthful under- 
graduette haughtily remarked, ‘We don’t 
use words like “pity” now at Cam- 
bridge.’ Mr. van Druten hardly uses 
any word but pity, but uses it so sincerely 
that it was very hard luck that his play 
should have appeared the night after Mr. 
Munro’s. Mr. Munro was endeavouring 
to express through his characters his con- 
clusions about war; Mr. van Druten was 
therefore blamed for the ideas expressed 
by his people, the half-baked modern 
pacificism of his consumptive clerk, the 
emotionalism of his poet; but these ideas, 
or rather, these emotions, were dramati- 
cally right for his characters, and, indeed, 
amounted to little more than the confused 
and passionate desire which nearly every- 
one feels that war should cease. Mr. van 
Druten helped the misapprehension by 
ending his play with what might be 
taken as a message from the next world. 
He has not tried to treat his. people as 
symbols and is not a great enough artist 
for them to become so in spite of him. 
Yet the history of his poet-soldier, who 
enlists in the exaltation of the man willing 
to die and ends in the terrible bitterness 
of the man obliged to go on killing — 
is the history of our times. We are 
too sensitive for modern war — we cannot 
be reconciled to doing so much evil that 
so little good may come. And that dis- 
illusion about war has spread —so that 
not only the ex-soldiers but the post-war 
generations as well, doubt the value of 
life itself, since war seems an unavoidable 
part of it. That life 7s worth while was 
Richard’s dying realization, and one that 
we also need. It was not a message from 
another world, but Richard’s last in this. 


Mr. van Druten is a dramatist who 
must have a theme on which he can feel 
sincerely: so far he seems to have but 
one — the schoolboy. This is his best and 
only considerable play since Young Wood- 
ley; his real plea is that schoolboys shall 
not be trained, and intended ~ as they are 
by some systems-to be slaughtered 
at seventeen. Life may, truly, be pur- 
chased too dearly, it may be ‘better to 
die in some causes than to keep out of 
them and remain alive,’ but the choice 
should not be forced on those who can 
yet know so little of either death or life. 

Marda Vanne again proved her ster- 
ling versatility by her picture of an 
embittered woman of deep feeling and no 
imagination. Stephen Haggard’s render- 
ing of the intelligent, egotistic, ill-bred, 
consumptive, heart-breaking young 
genius with a mediumistic spot in his 
brain was so good that it was hard to 
believe that here was an actor of the old 
type who can seem to be a great number 
of widely differing characters, not the 
modern actor who is chosen by the pro- 
ducers to go on indefinitely exploiting 
his own character and temperament. 

In spite of our intense interest in its 
theme and our respect for the honesty of 
his treatment of it, Mr. Munro’s play is a 
little dull. His people are dramatized 
ideas on the Shavian model, but Mr. 
Munro has too little wit and scarcely 
any of Mr. Shaw’s genius for creating 
comic character. Ding, the lying Cabinet 
Minister, is a well-written and convincing 
part. Mr. Munro is scrupulously fair to 
him and lets him argue his own case, 
which is, in a word, that we get the 
statesmen we deserve; that, in his defence 
of war as the ultimate sanction, Ding 
expresses what is in our own hearts. 
The salvation of a country, as was wisely 
said, is its good men, its ruin its: clever 
men. Ding is the clever man for whom 
good men die —his evil is that evil of 
choosing the impermanent present benefit, 
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or that which conceals the present evil, 
instead of the more permanent future 
good. He always sacrifices the truth 
and the future to the present, ‘controls 
the look of things that he can’t control.’ 

Miss Catherine Lacey gave an intel- 
ligent and imaginative rendering of Hope, 
the only woman in the play ; she rose to 
heights of real power and force in her 
attack on Ding. Mr. Torin Thatcher 
was intensely moving as Lion, the good 
simple man who goes because the war 
seems a call to his manhood, whom it 
leaves with ‘everyone finished with Lion,’ 
‘just a burden and an expense.’ Mr. 
Thatcher’s voice and acting were of an 
extreme beauty and dignity. 

One of the hardest tasks of the theatre 
is to establish intimacy and illusion. In 
simpler days when men and women were 
direct in intention and movement, when 
heroic life was naturally admired and 
every man, if he dreamed, dreamed he was 
a king, or a vagabond or a saint, wooing or 
plaguing or saving every woman who, in 
her dreams, was also heroic — then the 
theatre shared that simple and splendid 
atmosphere. Men who sat upon the 
stage, as near the actors as we are to 
the programme-girls, were transported to 
Troy or Illyria, and had no trouble in 
treading naturally the woods of fairy- 
land or the blasted heath or the ramparts 
of Elsinore, did the actors bid them come. 
The illusion was accomplished because 
the audience was with the players, not 
the players with the audience. How 
hardly is that illusion to be had to-day! 
This last month it could be had perfectly 
only at one theatre — the Grafton. There 
Mr. William Simmonds, whose great 
horses in the Tate Gallery magnificently 
rebuke a mechanized age, allowed us to 
occupy for a moment that tiny, miracu- 
lous world of his puppets. These chil- 
dren of his are not the cunning counter- 
feits of actual life: here is reality; and we, 
the clumsy botched discards of that dainty 


world, are given the freedom of its un- 
failing perfection. As to the notes of 
virginals and muted violin the curtain 
rises, there dances before the dark velvet, 
Harlequin, glittering, graceful, immortal, 
to be joined soon in that eternal gaiety by 
Columbine, Pantaloon, Clown, and Ghost. 
Here, to a woodland as intense as the 
desires of childhood, come the faun, the 
deer, the hunter, the centaur and the 
hamadryad. Mr. Simmonds can catch 
humour, too, in the same web of ever- 
lastingness. London workmen, sailors, 
soldiers, Mother Bunch, the shy young 
carter, the old, old man who knows that 
old age, too, goes on for ever, are here 
for our fancy. In the number called 
Mahogany Suite, the Victorian drawing- 
room is produced after the pattern laid 
up in heaven — the very whiskers of the 
lover have the patina of perpetuity. At 
once poetry and criticism, this show was 
the most delightful thing to be seen in 
London. To sit at it was to be in it; 
and one could pay one’s companion no 
greater compliment than to see her in 
the terms of tiny and delicate reality. 

The Moon in the Yellow River is now at 
the Haymarket with a cast, alas! not 
nearly so good as that which appeared at 
the Westminster. Still, Mr. Johnstone’s 
play is so fine that it should not be missed; 
and there are still Nan Monro’s superb 
Aunt Columba and William ~ Riley’s 
excellent Willie. Why has English 
criticism gone so timorous? We used to 
be the first people to applaud and rejoice 
in American humour —Mark Twain, 
Ambrose Bierce and Lowell had their 
fanatics here as soon as, or earlier than, 
in their own country. It is shocking to 
find a critic asking that Miss Ton- 
konogy’s Three-Cornered Moon, the comedy 
at the Westminster Theatre should be 
‘sub-edited for the English market.’ Is 
this Broadway? - Shall we tamper with 
Tarkington, parse anglicanly our Dorothy 
Parker or lace Ring Lardner with cockney 
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phrases? Miss Tonkonogy’s comedy is 
excellent fun-it has an air of non- 
professional gaiety rare in a theatre which 
borrows the technique of all nations. 
It is a comedy of the depression. Mrs. 
Rimplegar has lost the family fortune on 
‘margin’. So all the Rimplegars have 
to work — three sons, a daughter and a 
daughter’s beau, a genius in disguise who 
can do nothing but write his master- 
piece and buy his girl flowers with money 
borrowed from the house-keeping purse. 
It is played with lightness and speed. 
Kay Hammond as Miss Rimplegar is 
exquisitely right — never could one guess 
so much purpose to lie below near- 
platinum, so much humour and force 
to be hidden by that flat, kindly- 
supercilious voice. The four boys are, in 
their way and with their less difficult parts, 
equally good: and Mrs. Rimplegar, who 
must have had an ancestress who once 
met Mrs. Nickleby, is superbly and 
maddeningly acted by Jane Savile. 

Messrs. Bridie’s and Gurney’s Mary 
Read, at His Majesty’s, is a fine, full- 
blooded melodrama with rather inap- 
propriate lapses into psychology. The 
actual Mary Read was certainly as far 
removed from this as were her fellow- 
pirates from the portraits given in those 
dying speeches composed for them by 
indigent clergymen in the prison of the 
Fleet. 

The play, often a promise of better 
things, becomes a mere vehicle for 
bravura acting, of which Flora Robson, 
Iris Hoey, Robert Donat, Mark Allister 
and others take full advantage. Flora 
Robson is never in the least extended; but 
merely to hear her speak through her 
tears or see that lovely figure dart about 
the stage, one would go to a far worse 
play. In Much Ado about Nothing at the 
Old Vic, Maurice Evans gave one of 
his best performances this season. His 
Benedict was witty; but he was also a bit 
of a fool—P. G. Wodehouse also was 


anticipated by Shakespeare, and Mr. 
Evans’ touch of Archi-ness was supremely 
right. Mary Newcombe once more 
proved how impossible it is to tackle 
Shakespeare with brains only; her Beatrice 
had everything except charm. The rest 
of the company ranged from good to 
adequate: Mr. Cass’ production was 
excellent. 

Lastly, Hamlet at the New Theatre. 
This production must be one of the worst 
ever seen in London. Mr. Gielgud’s 
Hamlet must be one of the best. That 
he produced the play as well as acted the 
Prince scarcely seem a sufficient explana- 
tion. Not only is the production con- 
fused, incoherent, unfinished; Mr. Giel- 
gud’s chief supporters are terribly in- 
adequate. Those who came with the 
liveliest expectations of enjoyment in 
Jessica Tandy’s Ophelia, Laura Cowie’s 
Gertrude and Frank Vosper’s Claudius 
were sadly disheartened.. No one would 
have been surprised had Jessica Tandy 
at any moment put her hand up and 
asked if she might leave the stage and 
Denmark; Laura Cowie never seemed to 
know she was there, until she wakened 
into some faint interest in her son in their 
scene together; Frank Vosper knew he 
was on the stage, but confused his part 
with, that of the player-king, now wooden, 
now hysterical. Of the other parts 
Polonius was as good as he could be; 
George Howe had to a delightful preci- 
sion the old man’s absolute solemnity, 
and it was not his fault that his make-up 
was more suited to George Osborne 
senior than to the Court Chamberlain. 
Jack Hawkins’ Horatio was extremely 
intelligent; he played exquisitely in tune 
with Hamlet’s rare snatches of tenderness 
and in the death scene and his final 
speech had the Roman dignity proper to 
his part. William Devlin was resonant 
and moving as the Ghost, and’ Frith 
Banbury’s Osric had the right touch of 
fantasticality. To finish with complaints. 
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Was the court of Elsinore so unlike that 
of Elizabeth that all, from King and 
Queen downwards had but one habit 
or frock? Why was the priest, at ‘the 
maimed rites’ wearing a late Roman 
chasuble of gay colours and gold? At 
most he would have had a surplice — 
probably only a black gown. Never has 
the Queen shown so little emotion as did 
Laura Cowie at Polonius’ death; and the 
court in that final scene of sudden death 
were less moved than a crowd of patients 
watching someone go before his turn into 
a dentist’s waiting-room. Remains John 
Gielgud’s Hamlet. Presumably he must 
have worked on his magnificent per- 
formance since the first night. There 
was no trace now of that purely cerebral 
interpretation which some praised and 
others denounced. He was fiery, extrava- 
gant, an adept at feigned madness, and, 
as Hamlet should be, a man of action, 
though, as is again right, by tradition 
and training rather than by temperament. 
The strong religious colour of the play, 
frequently overlooked, became prominent. 
His words to Horatio — “There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy ’ 
(he gave ‘your’ its impersonal connota- 
tion) hinted at long arguments between 
him, the Christian who finds his faith 
hard to practise, and Horatio, who might 
be cousin to Sir Walter Ralegh. His 
meditations on death and after-death 
were troubled by his inability to decide 
whether the Ghost were, as he claims, 
in purgatory, whether he was from heaven 
or hell, or some spirit simulating the royal 
Dane. He walked rapidly while he 
soliloquized in ‘To be or not to be,’ and 
thus finely rescued that speech from the 
appearance of being a religious medita- 
tion. In the scenes with Polonius he 
balanced admirably between impatient 
arrogance at the old man’s chatter and 
kindly amusement with Ophelia’s father. 
He had one fault: he walked too often 


with knees bent—Hamlet may stoop 
from neck or shoulders but should pre- 
serve the soldier’s carriage of the body: 
at times, however, he rose to a fine height, 
as when swearing Marcellus to secrecy. 
He was royal, born to his state — suffering 
from~his own nearly-suppressed anger 
that Claudius had cheated him out of his 
election. He took the utmost advantage 
of the great poetry he has to speak, and 
moved with exquisite ease from that to 
the more colloquial speeches. His per- 
formance adds another to the list of great 
Hamlets, and should be missed by none 
who care for the theatre. 


AT THE PIGTURE GALLERIES 
Are there no reputable English portrait 
painters? The exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters certainly 
makes one ask this question. The show 
was relieved by the four works of Miss 
Ethel Walker, otherwise the great majority 
of the pictures were unpleasantly painted, 
badly posed, vulgar in conception and 
entirely uninteresting in treatment. Mr. 
de Laszlé has a show of royal portraits at 
Knoedlers’. It is unfortunate that there 
should be a Cézanne in the same building. 
Cézanne’s portrait of his wife is the picture 
of a plain woman painted with the same 
literalness with which he would have 
painted a potato. She is set in her back- 
ground, not posed in an empty canvas, 
and the entire truthfulness with which she 
is painted gives her far more dignity than 
could an elaborate decolletage. Even the 
portrait drawings of Mr, Stanley Spencer 
at Tooth’s Gallery lack inspiration. They 
are well drawn and nicely modelled, but 
there is no real beauty in the line or life 
in the heads. 

Only the painters of portraits make 
a secure income to-day; their work is 
commissioned, and commissioned art un- 
questionably has a better chance of being 
good than the present unnatural arrange- 
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ment of art for the artist; and it has a great 
tradition. Yet the only really good 
English portrait to be seen at the galleries 
this month is the portrait of the proprietor 
at Barbizon House, by the seventy-four- 
year-old Mr. Wilson Steer. It is a lovely 
picture, as subtle and penetrating as an 
Ingres and yet with a peculiarly English 
perfection and serenity. 

The vitality of the generation of Steer 
is again forcibly apparent at the London 
Group exhibition. Far and away the best 
picture is Mr. Sickert’s “The Wedding’. 
As the acting of Mr. Henry Ainley and 
Sir John Martin Harvey suddenly makes 
much of the-acting of the London stage 
look unfinished, amateurish and altogether 
lacking in style, in the same way Mr. 
Sickert exposes the work of the younger 
generations. “The Wedding’ is perhaps 
better than any of the paintings at Mr. 
Sickert’s show at the Leicester Galleries. 
None of them have the same masterly, 
malicious skill, and there is, in general, a 
feeling of emptiness alike in composition 
and in incident. The exceptions are the 
pictures where Mr. Sickert has ingeniously 
borrowed, and burlesqued, both from early 
Victorian prints. As an illustration of the 
development of English art since Sickert, 
the London Group is a very interesting 
exhibition, and an apt continuation of 
Agnew’s ‘Gainsborough to Grant’ Exhi- 
bition. The original generation of Roger 
Fry, Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell seem 
already to be old masters, in this, outstrip- 
ping Sickert their predecessor. 

They are directly followed by Mr. 
Ethelbert White and Mr. Seabrooke, but 
the next group, Mr. Gertler, Mr. Dunlop, 
Mr. Coxon and Mr. Hughes Stanton, are 
diverse in their interests. They have 
found new and particular problems and 
inspiration. The key to the common 
element in all this diversity is suggested 
by the youngest generation whose pre- 
occupation is with colour, literary interest 
and romantic landscape. And the sug- 


gestion is confirmed by consideration of art 
outside the London Group. What could 
be more literary than surrealism, or more 
romantic at. heart than the abstract 
movement? 

Agnew’s show gives the pedigree of 
this romanticism. The Millais study for 
the Tate ‘Order of Release’ and Walter 


' Greaves’ ‘A Breezy Day, Cheyne Walk’ — 


a charming picture, by a charming artist — 
suggest the literary tradition which is one 
of the strongest and most real currents in 
nineteenth-century painting. The purely 
romantic is better illustrated. There is a 
fine Rossetti and a wonderfully rich and 
beautiful little Burne-Jones, ‘Danae and 
the Brazen Tower,’ but most interesting 
is the comparison of three landscapes by 
David Cox, Watts and Mark Gertler. The 
big Cox ‘Bettws-y-Coed’ painted in 1850, 
makes a tragic masterpiece of the dismal 
group of people under the cold cliffs. 
The Watts ‘Loch Ness’ is a half-luminous, 
half-misty picture of which it is hard to be 
sure whether it is good or bad. ‘Catalonia,’ 
Gertler’s landscape, is a picture of red 
buildings caught in a light as rich and 
yellow as Turner’s in the Campagna, 
which makes them warm: and human 
among the surrounding unlit barren hills. 
In each case the significance of the picture 
is in its romance. Is it possible that 
modern art is not so disconnected from the 
past after all; that the establishment of 
purely formal values was an interlude, not 
a revolution? 

In any case there was ample foreign 
material on show last month from which 
to study the romantic attitude. There 
was the remarkable Fantin Latour exhi- 
bition at the Lefevre Gallery. Fantin 
Latour is usually represented by sound 
but depressing flower pieces, but here his 
portraits, interiors and fantastic figure 
compositions were also shown. ‘La 
Féerie? and ‘La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine’ are interesting excursions into 
the romantic manner and spirit. But they 
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are excursions only and prove that his real 
talent was for the unemotional statement 
of ordinary things. Once, however, in the 
early ‘Intérieur Rue de Beaune’, done in 
1850, he achieves a picture which is not 
altogether unemotional and matter-of-fact, 
and is still full of meaning; in some ways 
fuller than the flower paintings, for its 
exquisite intimacy is touching where they 
are dead and cold. 

The Leicester Galleries exhibition of 
French colour prints of the period round 
1830 is certainly wholehearted. It is a 
reminder of a flamboyant phase which has 
no parallel in England, where the contem- 
poraries of Devéria, Gavarni, Lari and 
Maurin were the mild designers of sporting 
prints, or satirical illustrators like Cruik- 
shank and H.B. Much nearer to the 
French prints in taste are the miniatures 
of the late Mogul School of the end of the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, 
now exhibited in the British Museum. 
They have not the blatant vulgarity and 
sentiment which is perhaps the chief 
attraction of the French work, instead 
theirs is the simple appeal of moonlit 
nights and lovers in exquisite clothes. 
And they are painted with a richness 
and delicacy which is far superior in 
technical skill to the French. The paint- 
ing of the hair half covered by a trans- 
parent gold-edged veil in the portrait of 
Nur Jahan, the wife of Jahangir, is an 
example of skill in painting and restraint 
in colour which is in many ways more 
pleasing than the classical portraits of the 
seventeenth-century Mogul School. The 
Indians were very fallible as colourists, but 
when they do achieve restraint the opaque-. 
ness of their medium secures a unique 
effect. The ‘Devotee receiving a Cup 
from a Disciple’ is a good example. The 
clothes, his white coat and mauve-striped 
trousers and her gauze-covered pink dress, 
combine with the orange tiger skin on 
which they sit and the dark leafy tree 
behind them to give a lovely impression of 


complicated beauty. The Indians have a 
convention of night by which the figures 
are painted in full colour while the scenery 
which envelopes them is a dark back- 
ground of mysterious clouds, trees and 
lakes. The convention is the same, and 
the effect as romantic as in Uccello’s 
‘Night Hunt,’ in the Ashmolean. This 
attitude is so fundamental that even the 
‘Fat-tailed Sheep’ is romantic as he stands 
on edge of the horizon against the blue 
sky with its pink clouds. 

The most romantic and the most 
perfect picture of last month, however, 
was the fifteenth-century Persian minia- 
ture of ‘Layla and Majnun’ which Sir 
Bernard Eckstein has presented to the 
British Museum. There is a world of 
difference between the sentimental 
romance of the Indians and the French, 
and this emotional romance. Every detail, 
the hot blue sky and the tree bare of leaves 
but white with blossom, the serpentine 
brook in the foreground and the many- 
coloured tents, is instinct with passion. 
The drama of that moment, of the meeting 
of the lovers of the desert, is translated into 
the relation of the figures, into the colour 
and composition, with almost extravagant 
intensity. Equal depth of feeling is only 
found in the early seventeenth-century 
Indian painting of the ‘Ox and Mule at 
a Well with a Swarm of Bees’. The serenity 
of the slow movement of the water wheel 
and the brown earth, which seems a symbol 
of human stability, is a fine contrast to 
the tense pitch of the Persian drama. 


MUSIC IN LONDON 

At the B.B.G Chamber Concert on 
November 16th the early string quartet 
opus 10 of Schoenberg was performed with 
wonderful sensitiveness and understanding 
by the Kolisch Quartet and Margot Hin- 
nenberg Lefébre. With Schoenberg, opus 
numbers are a snare. Turning from this 
quartet to opus 11 one may well wonder 
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what extraordinary revolution took place 
in the composer’s mind to produce so 
violent a metamorphosis. It is like 
watching one of those eerie films of a 
plant’s life history, in which the gradual 
development of weeks is squeezed into 
sixty seconds. Actually, as with Schubert, 
the opus numbers of Schoenberg’s works 
are not trustworthy witnesses of their 
chronology; between opus 10, begun in 
1907, and opus 11, which appeared in 
1909, there are several transitional works 
which bridge the gap. Even a year or two 
of silence would offer some explanation; 
more material evidence of growth, how- 
ever, is contained in the second part of 
opus 12, the songs, opus 14, and the fifteen 
poems by Stefan George, opus 15, all of 
which, contrary to appearances, belong to 
a period between opus 10 and 11. The 
quartet in F sharp minor contains the seed 
of that strange plant which was to blossom 
in the ‘Drei Klavier Stuecke’; one would 
describe it as highly chromatic rather than 
atonal, and though its chromaticism only 
slightly exceeds that of Wagner, it exhibits 
all the symptoms of that tonal disintegra- 
tion which was to have so profound an 
influence on post-war European music. 
The Contemporary Concert at Broad- 
casting House on November 23rd was 
devoted to works for chamber orchestras, 
conducted by Mr. Constant Lambert; two 
were reinforced by a pianoforte, played 
by Mlle. Marcelle Meyer. The effect 
would have been improved had the pianist 
not been compelled to perform on the 
horrible instrument provided by the 
B.B.C., from which, with all the skill in 
the world, it was impossible to draw more 
than a hideous clatter in the fortes and a 
hoarse whisper in the pianos. It seems 
strange that in so luxurious a citadel as 
that in Langham Place one should meet 
with the sort of instrument that usually 
maintains a sordid and unhappy existence 
in the wings of a provincial music-hall. Its 
brazen tones enhanced the rather clamor- 


ous nature of the music presented, which, 
considering the fewness of the instruments 
employed, succeeded in producing a quite 
prodigious volume of sound. The diffi- 
culty of preparing a concert of modern 
music that exhibits even the rudiments of 
good programme-building is very great, 
and on this occasion the fundamental lack 
of resource displayed by the four com- 
posers represented gave a feeling of same- 
ness to the whole evening. These com- 
posers were de Roos, Eric Chisholme, 
Markevitch and Darius Milhaud, diverse 
enough in nationality to have given the 
programme a more definite character. The 
problem is the ever-present one of com- 
posers who have thrown overboard most 
of the materia musica of the past, key- 
relations, the rhetorical value of dissonant 
intervals, the contrast of metrically appre- 
ciable phrasing — most, in fact, of the 
elements of what is, or was, known as 
‘form’, without having found anything 
constructive to take their place, or, alter- 
natively, anything that can well be said 
without their assistance. In attempting to 
mark points of departure and of subse- 
quent relation thereto, the Chisholme 
work was perhaps the most enterprising; 
for me, however, a certain clumsy and 
laborious feeling, which may have been 
intentional, seemed to bottle up the spirit 
of the music. We must be grateful to the 
B.B.C. for enabling us to listen to occa- 
sional examples of what is happening in 
presént-day Europe, and whatever we may 
think of the quality of the last selection, an 
opportunity of judging for ourselves is 
always to be eagerly embraced. In the 
circumstances, it may seem merely ill- 
humoured to make any complaints about 
the atmosphere which tends to prevail at 
all gatherings such as this. It is impossible 
to avoid the feeling, however, that the 
music is being received rather as though 
it were a museum specimen under a glass 
case. It is subject to a curious scrutiny, as 
one might examine a medieval palimpsest 
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— not the sort of reading that has much 
message for us, but conceivably of a 
certain interest to a small section of the 
community. When all is said and done, 
we are only vouchsafed comparatively 
fleeting glimpses of contemporary musical 
thought, and the majority of listeners 
would hear the B.B.C. concert with ears 
very ill-versed in the current language of 
to-day. We should embrace every oppor- 
tunity, therefore, to present for inspection 
the really outstanding figures of the times, 
amongst which, I think one may say 
without presumption, none of the four 
composers represented at this concert takes 
any place. A contemporary concert is 
paradoxically one of those undesirable 
things for which we must always be grate- 
ful. The implication involved, that con- 
temporary music will only be tolerated 
by a handful of people who, when once 
gathered together, will stomach it in large 
(and in this case loud) doses, is deplorable, 
yet, at present, apparently justified. Hence 
the activities of the numerous cabalistic 
societies which give heroic performances of 
moderh music, as it were, underground, in 
places to which only the sincere enthusiast 
will penetrate. 

The real liaison ofcontemporary music 
and life is a consummation we have yet to 
experience. A double gesture, no doubt, 
is to be made, of readiness from the public, 
and of acknowledgment from the com- 
poser of the public’s existence. It must 
be admitted that many composers, in 
Central Europe and elsewhere, are main- 
taining an attenuated existence in a kind 
of stratosphere of their own minds. It is 
not so much that they do not breathe the 
air of common mortals, as that they do not 
breathe at all. From an historical point of 
view, it is probably no great catastrophe 
that music should retire to the laboratory 
for a few years; it may emerge into the 
open air with all the more vigorous a 
bloom. It only remains for us to seek 
what contact we can and to experience the 


many manifestations of vitality in which it 
still abounds. 


ON THE SCREEN 

Ar the present moment, all over the world 
there is a tendency towards the making 
of propaganda films. Hollywood, hard 
pressed by the purity campaign, has 
turned its attention to the showing up of 
world wars in The World Moves On. The 
film deals with the progress.of the Girard 
family in the cotton trade during the last 
100 years; but the members of this family 
are not an ideal group to choose for this 
story’s particular pacificist theme. They 
had health, strength, good looks, but 
surely an over-developed sense of posses- 
sion. The family toast, always recited by 
the youngest member at every reunion, 
was a solemn oath to put the family before 
everything. Naturally the family pros- 
pered, and prosperity striven after and 
attained is always a great help in the 
making of any film. The Girards pros- 
pered in America, Germany, France and 
England up to the time of the Great War; 
then everything crumbled around them. 
Fortunately we are not shown the details 
of the development of the cotton industry 
in this country, therefore there was no 
glimpse of the iniquitous conditions that 
prevailed during its early days; such 
details would detract from the villainy of 
the big bad wolf, ‘War.’ An unnecessary 
number of war scenes were thrown on the 
screen; war scenes, good in themselves, but 
somehow stifling and smothering the story 
of the particular people concerned. 

There seems to be no medium in 
which war, the actual physical thing, can 
be truthfully described. It must be 
experienced to be thoroughly hated and 
despised. The things outside the actual 
conflict convey its horror so much more 
than bangs and shocks in close up. In 
this film, for example, the simple and 
quite cheerful scenes, showing various 
men returning to France after leave, 
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carry more weight than all the heavy 
artillery massed on the different fronts. 

The film is developed on the same lines 
as Cavalcade, and the heroine, who goes 
through varying vicissitudes, remains 
strangely unaffected, unperturbed. When 
towards the end she makes a speech 
declaring her disbelief in the possibility 
of future wars, the words are taken out of 
her mouth —as only the screen can take 
words out of mouths — by a series of flashes 
of every nation preparing for war: Hitler 
addressing troops, Mussolini taking a 
salute on a vast parade ground, Chinese 
and Russian regiments marching, troops, 
more troops, guns, British gun-boats 
ploughing their way through the sea. 
This would have been an effective end to 
the film; but alas! someone’s courage 
failed. The hero and heroine must visit 
the original homestead. They find it in 
a state of decay and decide it must be 
repaired. This anti-climax could have 
been easily avoided had not those respon- 
sible been overcome by timidity. 

Harold Lloyd’s film The Cat’s Paw is 
an excellent piece of fun to us, but to 
anyone living in a town in the Middle 
West it must be infinitely more than that. 
After assisting his father as a missionary 
for years in China, the hero returns to his 
old home town in search of a suitable 
bride. Through a fantastic chain of 
circumstances he inadvertently cleans up 
its very unclean political government. 
The film, devoid of most of the usual 
Lloyd slapstick, shows the subtlety of this 
comedian and proves excellent entertain- 
ment. The opportunity to fit names to 
the crooked local politicians would make 
it more than mere entertainment. It 
might even be worth while spending a 
year or two in an American city to see 
a film like this at the end of the visit. 

The new René Clair film, Le Dernier 
Milliardaire, is a definite disappointment, 
though it has some brilliant flashes which 
would be very refreshing in the average 


film. It is rather sad, however, to find 
this director entertaining us with such 
jokes as a Prime Minister tripping over a 
step and a footman appearing without a 
collar. Dictators and monarchies may be 
great fun to play about with in France, 
and possibly this film will be appreciated 
in France more than it is here. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Sir, 

I have just received from you a re- 
print, presumably intended as an 
advertisement, from the November 
number of LirE AND LetTrTeERs, entitled 
‘Affairs of Men.’ It is fortunate that Iam 
already aware of the merits of LirE AND 
Letters, or I should be sadly prejudiced 
against it by this particular item, as it is 
both misinformed and based upon fal- 
lacious arguments. The writer of this 
article questions the desirability of spend- 
ing public money on ‘mere diversion- 
reading,’ and suggests that no novels 
published less than ten years ago should 
be on the shelves of a public library.. 
Do you agree that all novels are ‘mere 
diversion-reading?? That is the first 
stupidity. 

The second point is that the writer 
maintains that ‘everyone capable of 
paying for his or her amusement ought 
to be made to do so.’ Has the writer 
forgotten that there are some millions 
of unemployed men and their families 
in this country, and even more whose 
income does not permit of any expendi- 
ture upon books? And does the writer 
realize that a large percentage of these 
people use the public libraries, and find 
pleasure and encouragement by ‘mere 
diversion-reading’ which they could not 
obtain otherwise? 

Thirdly, though this is a much less 
important point, has the writer the 
slightest idea what percentage of the book 
fund of any public library is spent upon 
current fiction? 
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I sincerely trust that your Circulation 
Manager when sending enticing extracts 
to other potential subscribers will realize 
that it is an impertinence for laymen to 
put before men who have devoted their 
lives to a particular task opinions which 
are based upon ignorance and prejudice. 

Yours faithfully, 
LioneL R. McCotvin, 
Honorary Secretary, 
Library Association. 


[Mr. McColvin misapprehends the 
purpose of the leaflet, reprinted from the 
November number of Lire AnD LETTERS, 
which has provoked his letter. It was 
not sent as an advertisement of the maga- 
zine, but as a statement on a controversial 
theme likely to be of special interest to 
him and his association. The sending of 
it is sufficiently justified by his letter. 

The arguments in his letter display 
a confusion of mind, of which we should 
not have suspected the Library Associa- 
tion to be capable. Mr. McColvin 
asserts that our ‘first stupidity’ is to 
declare all novels to be mere diversion- 
reading. We declared nothing of the 
kind. We pointed out, however, that one 
important London Library has just pro- 
nounced itself unwilling or unable to 
decide which novels are worth a place on 
its shelves and which not; and, therefore, 
we naturally assumed that it was not 
considered to be within the province of 
a Public Librarian to distinguish between 
good and bad fiction. 

Mr. McColvin’s second point is to 
remind us of the'existence of unemployed 
men and their families, and to accuse us 
of depriving such men of the opportunity 
of diversion-reading. Now in the final 
paragraph ‘of our comment on this 
matter we specifically mentioned the 
unemployed as persons who should be 
exempted from the necessity of paying a 
fee for the right to use public libraries 
for diversion purposes, if any such fee 


system were introduced in this country. 

Mr. McColvin ignores the fact that we 
proposed not the exclusion of all novels 
but the exclusion of novels less then ten 
years old. Bearing in mind the enormous 
number of novels in public libraries 
published more than ten years ago, we 
cannot take very seriously his suggestion 
that no diversion-reading whatsoever 
would be available for persons unable to 
pay for it. 

Mr. McColvin’s third point is that 
we have no idea what percentage of the 
book fund of any public library is spent 
upon current fiction. If that is so, it is 
because the necessary figures are not 
willingly made public. We are, however, 
very well aware of the percentage of 
many library issues represented by fiction, 
as we have carefully studied the reports 
of such libraries as are candid enough to 
give this information. 

Finally, we will give Mr. McColvin 
challenge for challenge: does he think 
the officials of public libraries should 
deny the right of ‘laymen’ to criticize their 
administration? Mr. McColvin seems to 
forget that the libraries are paid for out 
of public money, and that the public 
have every right to give their views on the 
suitability or otherwise of their manage- 
ment. We had specialists in the Great 
War — military specialists who resented 
all lay criticism as the chatter of ignora- 
muses. In the years since the War, these 
military specialists and their policy have 
been sadly discredited. It seems strange 
that Mr. McColvin should now, in the 
realm of letters, arrogantly claim a 
similar immunity. — Editor: Lirz anp 
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